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SKETCHES OF LIFE IN THE 
UINTAH BASIN 


Auice B. WooLr 


Expecting the mode of life and the people to be much 
changed, I was going “home” for a vacation in the red sand 
hills of northeastern Utah. As I turned my car north from 
U.S. highway 40, I was delighted to see again the small farms 
on either side of a very muddy and rutted road. Of course, I 
reasoned, the very structure of the farms, with outbuildings, 
Jackson-fork hay derricks, stackyards, and straw-covered 
sheds couldn’t have all disappeared in the space of fifteen 
years. But what of the people? Had the innovation of elec- 
tric lights, radios and refrigerators changed their way of 
life? Did they still refer to a journey to Salt Lake, or some 
place other than the Uintah Basin as “outside”? Had 
the oil boom in the nearby town of Vernal urbanized them? 


After several weeks in Uintah and Duchesne counties 
I concluded that life in general was much the same as it had 
been when I was a child of the sagebrush, happily riding my 
pony between prairie dog holes. 

Of course, one may wonder why anyone should hope 
that small communities of people would not change; and 
after some thought, I decided that the people in the farm 
area to the south of the Uintah Mountains are, by and large, 
the happiest group I have ever known. I had been worried 
lest the “finer things” of civilization had made them unhappy 
with their lot, for to the casual observer the small farmer 
in the Uintah Basin has so many natural odds against him 
that it seems incredible that the country has ever been popu- 
lated. He has a constant battle with wind, sand, drouth, and 
grasshoppers. Getting water to the land has been a major 
problem since the land was homesteaded, and even today 
everyone donates time to the building of canals and ditches, 
in an effort to fight the desert dryness. 

The main factor in this happiness the people enjoy, it 
seems to me, is the complete social integration of all members 
of the community. From birth, children go through the 
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Alice Woolf 


MAIN STREET 


same experiences as their elders. They work on the farms, 
go to church, visit the stores, listen to conversations, attend 
dances and all public social functions. Most of their parents 
did the same. Thus the group becomes tightly knit. Every- 
one in your own particular community (the nucleus of each 
community being the church, school, store, and post office) 
knows whether you were quiet or fiendish in church, how 
well you did your lessons in school, when you had your first 
date, and how much a dozen you are getting for your eggs 
now that you are grown and farming for yourself. 

One finds the people themselves tolerant and under- 
standing with members of their own community, or of com- 
munities they would consider neighboring. They discuss the 
faults and failings of friends, as well as their good qualities, 
with joyous abandon. However, this ready acceptance ex- 
tends only to the group. A stranger entering their midst— 
let’s say someone from “outside,” perhaps Colorado or 
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Wyoming—would receive a very reserved welcome from 
everyone, and it would take considerable good-will on the 
stranger’s part to draw any attention but the rather austere 
courtesy that is far from impolite, but leaves the atmosphere 
a little frigid. 

Farm methods have improved somewhat in the last few 
years. There are more tractors and less broken-down teams. 
Nearly everyone has a car, and there are actually people in 
the farming district who are getting running water. 

In dress the people are utilitarian rather than stylish. 
The men wear overalls and work shirts, and the women effect 
the typical “Utah” house dress and apron. 

In the series of sketches, I chose several pictures which 
depict the life of the people. The one entitled “Main Street” 
is actually a typical thoroughfare in rural life. The barbed 
wire fence in the background encloses a pasture that lies 
between the store and the school house. I would like to call 
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eae Alice Woolf 
GOLD anp GREEN BALL 

attention again to the children, who, even though small, are 
becoming used to grown-up talk, and the exigencies of grown- 
up life. 

I have chosen two other sketches dealing with social 
pleasure. One is the interior of a typical rural store, where 
the people come partly to buy and partly to visit. There is 
nearly always a family or two in the store, the men, of course, 
discussing weather and crops, and the women doing exactly 
what visiting women have always done—talking a mile a 
minute. The second sketch concerns a dance. This one 
happens to be at a Gold-and-Green Ball, but is a scene that 
might be sketched at any country dance. Unlike dances in 
the city, this one is not selective; everyone comes. Many 
come as “lookers-on.” They simply choose a seat and tend 
children and visit. The young women, both married and 
unmarried, come in delightful confections of pink and blue 
tulle, as “formal” as can be. Older children slick up in their 
Sunday best and dance or not as they feel inclined. The 
charm of the whole occasion is that everyone has a good 
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time, the dancers dancing, the onlookers speculating about 

any new romances, and the children just being children. At 

midnight the three or four-piece orchestra plays “Home 

Sweet Home,” and the hall is vacated, except for a few 

older boys who stay to put the chairs up for church next 
. morning. 

When someone in the community dies, friends of the 
family build the coffin. This is looked on not so much as a 
distasteful task as a last kindly gesture toward the de- 
ceased, and even though neighboring towns have undertak- 
ing parlors, it is rare indeed that the dead are not cared for 
by their own friends. 

Sunday morning finds nearly everyone at church. If 
chores or housework keep people until past the starting time, 
they come late, expecting everyone to understand. Here 
again we see all ages amalgamated together in the large 
general assembly. No one minds the general hubub caused 
by the small children, least of all the people conducting the 
church service, who are very likely tending children of their 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 
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own. Somehow everyone comes away from the church up- 
lifted spiritually, although an outsider might find the whole 
atmosphere confusing. 

Last but not least is the sketch called “Saturday Night.” 
Never, in my return visit, did I fail to feel nostalgic as I 
walked into a warm kitchen and saw the tub on the floor and 
warm towels on the down-turned oven door. If there is one 
thing above others that seems to cement family solidarity, it 
is the Saturday night bath. By the time everyone has par- 
ticipated in chopping wood and carrying water in prepara- 
tion, and has emerged clean and shining from a tin tub, all 
seems right with the world. 

After spending several months in such an area, it is a 
little difficult to return even to the modestly urban life of 
Salt Lake City, as it is always hard to leave a peaceful life 
among happy people for a life that is more hectic and far 
less happy. Struggling with wood-chopping, water-carrying, 
and a cow-to-you milk supply is incidental when one has a 
joyful life. If one makes the slightest attempt to live within 
the group mores and customs, his life can be an open book— 
read and accepted by all, good and bad alike; and he can of 
course help in accepting his acquaintances, good and bad 
alike. With such community solidarity, as long as one stays 
in the community, security and contentment are forever 
present. 








THOMAS L. KANE, AMBASSADOR 
TO THE MORMONS 


ALBERT L. ZOBELL, JR. 


“Who was this Thomas L. Kane, the man who aided 
Brigham Young on so many occasions?” people ask in this 
history-conscious Utah centennial year. “Was he a Mor- 
mon?” 

That question has three possible answers: “yes,” “no,” 
and “I don’t know.” And whatever answer you choose, you 
can find a support for it. According to Bancroft’s sources, 
Colonel Kane was baptized at Council Bluffs in 1847. Sten- 
house and Linn follow through by placing the date of Colonel 
Kane’s baptism, if there was one, as 1847. Actually, Colonel 
Kane had his dealings with the Mormons in Iowa in 1846 
and not 1847. Bancroft goes on to say: 


The colonel himself never made any such statement [of 
baptism] . . . . There is no reliable evidence that he was a 
Mormon.’ 


Stenhouse, who was excommunicated from the Church 
while he was penning his volume and promptly changed his 
attitude toward the faith in the unfinished portion of his 
manuscript, thought that: 


Had the Colonel been a Mormon, Brigham would have 
treated him with less respect. To the Prophet, adhesion to the 
faith entails servile obedience. Instead of courting General 
Kane, as he now does, he would have commanded him.’ 


Richard F. Burton, in City of the Saints and Across the 
Rocky Mountains to California, remarked: 


This gentleman . . . is called by anti-Mormons an apolo- 
gist and is suspected of being a Latter-day Saint—baptized 
under the name of Dr. Osborne—in Christian disguise.* 


"Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Utah, 1840-1846 (San Francisco, 1890), 
footnote, p. 525. 


*T. B. H. Stenhouse, Rocky Mountain Saints (New York, 1873), footnote, p. 382. 


*Sir Richard F. Burton, City of the Saints and Across the Rocky Mountains to 
California (London, 1862), note, p. 204. Dr. Osborne is the name Kane 
used as he secretly came to Utah in 1858. 
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Tuomas L. Kane, AMBASSADOR TO THE MoRMONS 


Linn not only believed that Kane was a Church member, 
but recorded Brigham Young as officiating at his baptism 
in lowa.* 

But B. H. Roberts, of whom the Church can well be 
proud as an historian, relates: 


The records of the Saint George temple disclose the fact that 
on the 25th of April, 1884, George Q. Cannon, doubtless the 
closest friend of Colonel Kane after Brigham Young, was bap- 
tized for him and also received the endowments for him on the 
same occasion; so that it seems clear that Colonel Kane was 
never a member of the church during his lifetime.® 


At any rate, he was always sympathetic and helpful to 
the Church. Indeed, the poor fund of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints would have benefitted by Col- 
onel Kane’s death had it occurred some time between 1846 
and the summer of 1850, when he wrote that his will had 
been changed to aid “some who need it at home.” A pro- 
vision of his earlier will still stood at that time: it was that 
his heart should be removed from his body and sent to Salt 
Lake City where it should be placed in the Salt Lake Tem- 
ple, there to be with the Saints in death, as “it was oftener 
while living.” He promised to write another letter, at his 
future leisure, which would be found among his papers, 
after his death, with a manuscript history of his official 
connection with the Church. 


You never, I know, have understood this [relationship to 


the Church], and otherwise, you never will . . . . This manu- 
script will enlighten you besides, as to some of your past Indian 
relations.® 


After Thomas L. Kane’s death, in 1883, George Q. 
Cannon said of him: 


I have often thought that probably not one Elder out of a 
thousand would have taken such risks or deemed it necessary 
to have gone to such pains as he did on that occasion [of a New 
York Historical Society lecture].’ 


This was the man, Colonel Kane, who had been told 
in a patriarchal blessing: 


‘William A. Linn, The Story of the Mormons (New York, 1902), p. 347. 
‘B. H. Roberts, A Comprehensive History of the Church (Salt Lake City, 1930), 
V, 500 (note 2). 
‘Journal History of the Church, MS, Historian’s Office, July 11, 1850. Hereafter 
_ Called Journal History. If this letter was ever written, it was never delivered. 
‘George Q. Cannon, writing in The Contributor, March, 1884, p. 238. 
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He [the Lord] hath given the angel’s charge over thee to 
guard thee in time of danger, to deliver thee out of all troubles, 
and defend thee from thine enemies; not an hair of thine head 
shall ever fall by the hand of an enemy, for thou art appointed 
to do a great work on earth and shalt be blessed in all thine 
undertakings, and thy name shall be had in honorable re- 
membrance among the Saints to all generations.*® 


But as for his Church affiliation, a Pennsylvania bio- 
grapher says: 
He never united with any denomination, but held an 


earnest practical affection for the Savior, as for one still living 
and to be followed and served.® 


When Thomas L. Kane died he was buried, at his own 
request, in front of the Presbyterian Church at Kane, 
Pennsylvania, a beautiful and costly edifice that had been 
built as a memorial to his Leiper ancestors by his aunt, Mrs. 
Ann Gray Thomas.” 


Thomas Leiper Kane was born at Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 27, 1822. Thomas’s great-grandfather, John Kane 
(originally O’Kane), had come from Ireland to New York 
shortly after 1750. There he married Sybil, daughter of 
Reverend Elisha Kent. Being loyalist in feeling, John went 
to England after the American Revolution; his family fol- 
lowed others still loyal to the Crown to Canada, settling in 
Nova Scotia. Later, however, John Kane’s sons returned to 
New York, where one of them, Elisha, a merchant, married 
Alida Van Rensselaer. They were the parents of John 
Kintzing Kane. About 1801 the family moved to Phila- 
delphia; here John Kintzing Kane married Jane Duval 
Leiper, and they became the parents of Thomas Leiper 
Kane.” 


Already in the family when Thomas arrived was two- 
year-old Elisha Kent Kane, destined to become the Arctic 
explorer. Later Thomas characterized Elisha as: 


....my handsome brother, Surgeon Kane of the Navy, a sort 
of “Admirable Crichton” who, bearing the scars of five honor- 


*Patriarchal Blessing received from “Father” John Smith, September 7, 1846. 
Quoted by Wendell J. Ashton, Theirs is the Kingdom (Salt Lake City, 
1945), p. 217. 

*John W. Jordan, ed., The Genealogical and Personal History of Northern 
Pennsylvania (New York, 1913), III, 1196. 

*Ibid., p. 1195. 


“Dumas Malone, Dictionary of American Biography, X, 257-8. 
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able wounds on his goodly person, still spends his life doing the 
fine brave things that ladies love and men envy.” 


Thomas’s affection for his elder brother was returned. 
Both Elisha and Thomas were ardent students, but when 
they laid aside their books they were good shots, daring 
riders, and accomplished musicians. They were both hand- 
some, slender and active, and small in stature. In their per- 
sonalities were mingled the daring and dash of their Scotch 
maternal grandfather, and the quick temper and generous 
warmheartedness that often marks Irish ancestry. 

After completing his college training in 1840, Thomas 
was sent to England to recover the health that had been 
broken by long study. The next few years he spent in Paris 
as an attache of the American Legation. Returning to the 
United States he had the strongest desire to fulfill his re- 
sponsibility as a citizen. Perhaps that is why he aligned 
himself with the Army, and became “Colonel” Kane. It 
was said of him that his genius and business ability would 
have brought him great wealth, but that he turned his abil- 
ities rather to a truly Christian life. He never knowingly 
passed anyone by who was in need of his help. 

He was admitted to the bar at Philadelphia in March 
1846, but because of conscientious scruples, he rarely prac- 
tised. He served for a time, in 1847, as a clerk for his father, 
who was then the United States District Judge for the 
eastern portion of Pennsylvania.” 

Such were the roots of Thomas L. Kane. 

Early summer, 1846, found Elder Jesse C. Little of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in the East to 
see what could be done to aid the main body of Mormons, 
then encamped upon the plains of Iowa after a forced ex- 
odus from Nauvoo. On Wednesday, May 13, he attended a 
conference of the Church in Philadelphia, and spoke at the 
morning session. After that meeting he was told that a young 
man wished to meet him. 

“I’m Thomas L. Kane, son of Judge John K. Kane,” 
he must have told the elder, and after some pleasantries, 
came to his point: “My object in seeing you is to obtain in- 





“Letter dated September 24, 1850. All letters referred to in this article are to 
be found at the Church Historian’s Office. 


“Jordan, op. cit., p. 1195 ff. 
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formation about your people going to California.“ I’d like 
to make that trip with them. But Mr. Little, you’re busy 
right now. Could we discuss this more thoroughly some- 
time soon?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“Then how about this evening at my home?” 

Elder Little kept this appointment. The discussion 
proved so interesting and lengthy that the elder did not re- 
turn to the meeting place until after the evening meeting 
had closed, although he had fully intended to preach. Elder 
Little had spent the evening telling Colonel Kane about the 
exodus from Nauvoo, and of his contemplated mission to 
President Polk in an effort to obtain assistance for the 
migrators. 

On Friday morning the colonel appeared at the elder’s 
lodgings seeking letters of introduction to Brigham Young: 
he had decided to go to California with the Mormon leaders. 
On Saturday, Elder Little reported a two-hour conversation 
with the colonel. Monday, when Jesse Little called at the 
Kane home he found that the colonel was sick and could not 
be disturbed, but when the colonel learned that the elder 
was in the house, he dressed and came downstairs. In the 
three-hour conversation that followed, both men spoke 
freely, Elder Little upon his religion, and Colonel Kane 
upon conditions in California and upon national affairs at 
Washington, D.C. Before the visit closed, he had proffered 
any future assistance that Elder Little desired in getting his 
story before the proper officials at Washington. Elder Little 
left the Kane home with a letter of introduction to United 
States Vice President George M. Dallas.” 

From Washington, early in June, Elder Little told 
Colonel Kane in a letter, to “get up from his couch, and his 
pains should leave him.” This Colonel Kane did and im- 
mediately started for Washington, much against the advice 
of both his personal physician and his family. He arrived in 
the nation’s capital the morning of June 7, looking feeble 
but saying that he felt much better than he had done for 


“California, as here used, was a geographical area roughly defined as extending 
west from the crest of the Rocky Mountains. 

*This letter is interesting in that it represents the Mormons as a group with 
American hearts who desired to establish a commonwealth in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. After meeting with the Church leaders it is reported that on 
August 7, 1846, Brigham Young told Thomas L. Kane that the Saints 
would settle in the Bear River Valley. 
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days. That day, and several days following, were busy ones 
for the two men, as they called upon government officials in 
an effort to find a solution for the problems that were facing 
the Mormons in their trek west. They left Washington, 
June 12, accompanied by Colonel Kane’s father, Judge 
John K. Kane, who traveled with them to Harrisburg. By 
June 21, Elder Little and Colonel Kane were in St. Louis. 
The next day Colonel Kane went to Fort Leavenworth to 
deliver important but secret dispatches entrusted to him at 
Washington on June 8, and Elder Little made his way to 
Nauvoo and then to the Camps of Israel on the Iowa 
prairie.”® 

These dispatches were for the formation of the Mor- 
mon Battalion. Captain James Allen immediately went to 
the Mormon camps to begin recruiting. On July 11, Colonel 
Kane arrived at Council Bluffs to aid in this recruiting.” 
He was to remember and later describe the gay farewell ball 
honoring the sons and husbands who had joined the Battal- 
ion, held in the bowery. Colonel Kane, standing on the 
sidelines, was quick to see the many men with “useless 
watch pockets,” and their partners who had pierced ears, 
but no sign of earrings. Their watches and jewelry had been 
sold in a desperate effort to obtain wagons and supplies for 
the trip west. He saw the neatly darned white stockings and 
white petticoats, and the stiffly starched collars, and the 
somewhat faded, because too well-washed, lawn or gingham 
gowns. 


Since the flower of the able-bodied men had joined 
the Battalion, it was now necessary for the Mormons to stay 
at their temporary quarters another year. Captain Allen, 
Indian sub-agent R. B. Mitchell, and Colonel Kane con- 
tacted the Potawatomi tribe for permission to do this, 
Colonel Kane sending the report on to President Polk.” In 
the meantime, the colonel was quizzing Brigham Young and 
others in the camp on their loyalty to America. He found 
it satisfactory. It was at Cutler’s Park that Colonel Kane 
fell ill to a complaint that was plaguing the camps of the 
Saints. Fearing that he might die, and that his death would 





“Letter, Jesse C. Little to Brigham Young, Journal History, July 6, 1846. 

"Journal History, July 11, 1846. Captain Allen, in charge of recruiting, had 
arrived at the Camps of Israel, June 30. 

*Reprint of Kane’s lecture entitled “The Mormons,” Millennial Star, XIII, 133. 

“Journal History, July 20, 1846. 
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be unjustly charged against his new-found friends, he in. 
sisted that medical aid be requested from Fort Leaven. 
worth.” 


Dr. H. I. W. Edes arrived a week later, in mid-August,” 
in response to the plea, and after a careful diagnosis, over a 
period of two days, said that in his opinion the colonel had 
suffered an attack of violent bilious fever, and bore witness 
that the good nursing that Colonel Kane had received was 
an important factor in his recovery.” 


It was here, at this time, before he was well enough 
to travel home that he received his patriarchal blessing 
and that many authorities believe he was baptized. He left 
the camps for home in September, visiting and comforting 
the Mormons camped between Council Bluffs and Nauvoo. 
By early winter he was in Washington, where he reported 
that the Mormons would be permitted to settle temporarily 
on lands occupied by the Omaha tribe on the same terms 
as they had stopped on the lands of the Potawatami.” 


Having enlisted the aid of the corresponding editors 
of several newspapers, Colonel Kane was hard at work 
throughout the winter of 1846-47 on a well-planned pro- 
gram to change public opinion in the country to a more 
favorable view of the Mormons. 


Since Elder Jedediah M. Grant was getting ready to 
leave Philadelphia on April 25, 1847, for the camps of the 
Saints in the West,”* Colonel Kane asked him to deliver to 
Dr. Willard Richards a letter which reassured the Saints 
that their men in the Mormon Battalion were safe, and then 
went on to advise the brethren on the circulation of a peti- 
tion to be filed for a Territorial government. The petition 
was to be circulated immediately although it concerned a 
geographic area a thousand miles from Winter Quarters, 
to the West. Colonel Kane told Dr. Richards that he would 
use his power of attorney, granted the year before while he 
was among the Saints, to fill in the details. He advised that 
the signatures be taken on parchment, or the best grade of 
paper obtainable at the camps, because the petition would, 
*"Ibid., Aug. 10, 1846. 

“Ibid., Aug. 17, 1846. 
*Roberts, of. cit., III, 133. 
*Journal History, Dec. 31, 1846. 


“Toc. cit. 
*Ibid., April 25, 1847. 
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1€ in- in all probability, have to withstand the wear and tear of 
aven- several congressional sessions.” 

In the letter to Dr. Richards, written almost three 
yust,” months before the Mormon Pioneers set foot inside the Salt 


ver a Lake Valley, Colonel Kane undertook to define the Terri- 
1 had tory as follows: 

1tness N. by the Salmon R{iver] and the Wind R{iver] chains of 
1 was the Rocky M[oun]t[ains]. E. by the Green R[iver] M[oun]- 


t[ains]., (or those ridges also of the Rocky M[oun]t[ains]. East 
of the Laramie Plains) and by the Sierra de los Minbras, the 


‘ough western boundary of Sante Fe. W. by the M[oun]t[ains]. bound- 
Sing ing the Great Basin, or by the Sierra Nevada, the Eastern 
€ left boundary of California proper, and by the Cascade M[oun]- 
rting t{ains], the natural boundary of Oregon. S. by the Southern 
LIVOO. boundary of the United States [which would be ascertained after 
orted the Mexican trouble clarified].*’ 

rarily This geographical description almost fitted the provisional 
‘erms state of Deseret several years later. 

In answer to an invitation to join the Saints in the 
litors West, Colonel Kane in January, 1848, graciously declined 
work by saying that the press of his personal business prevented 
pro- it, but that the temptation of such a reunion was great in- 
more deed. Time had strengthened, rather than dimmed, his 

affection for the Saints. He believed, however, that the 
ly to course he had already started upon in the East would best 
f the serve Mormon interests.” 
er to Dr. Willard Richards wrote a letter to Colonel Kane 
aints in May, 1849, requesting that he co-operate with Dr. John 
then M. Bernhisel in endeavoring to obtain a Territorial govern- 
peti- ment, and to change the boundaries in the petition in any 
ition way that he saw fit. Colonel Kane had withdrawn his earlier 
ed a petition for a Territorial government upon realizing that the 
ters, Territorial office would be filled by appointment, rather 
ould than by election, and that men hostile to the Mormons 
e he might very well be appointed to govern them.” 
that Dr. Bernhisel came East that fall as an official repre- 
le of sentative of the Saints, visiting Kane in Philadelphia with 
wuld, Elder Wilford Woodruff. Elder Woodruff records the 

colonel’s advice: 








*Letter to Dr. Willard Richards, dated April 25, 1847. 
"Loc. cit. 

*Letter to Dr. Willard Richards, dated Jan. 18, 1848. 
*Journal History, May 2, 1849. 
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You are better off without any government from the hands 
of Congress than with a Territorial government. The political 
intrigues of government officers will be against you. You can 
govern yourselves better than they can govern you, and you 
know it. I would prefer to see you withdraw the bill, rather 
than to have a Territorial government, for if you are defeated 
in the state government, you can fall back upon it again at 
another session, that is, if you haven’t got a Territorial govern- 
ment; but if you have, you cannot apply for a state govern- 
ment for a number of years. I insist upon it, you do not want 
corrupt men from Washington strutting around you, with mili- 
tary cpaulettes and dress, who will speculate on your welfare 
and will conflict with your calculations in great measure. You 
do not want two governments.*” 


“What of the politicians now in Washington?” Elder 
Woodruff and Dr. Bernhisel asked: 


Atchison of Missouri, with the Mormon opposing party, 
will still be your enemies. Thomas Benton [also of Missouri] 
has been an inveterate enemy, and still may be. [The politicians] 
are all governed by party management, without regard to prin- 
ciple, and if we do anything upon this subject we shall have to 
enter into wise management .. . . [Stephen A.] Douglas [of 
Illinois} is going down with a certain class connected with 
him. The time was when he could have done your people much 
good by merely bearing his testimony of your good character 
while he was judge in I]linois, and he would not do it.** 


But Utah became a Territory with the Compromise of 
1850, and once “Gentile” officers were appointed for some 
of the positions, Colonel Kane penned letters of introduction 
for them to Brigham Young and the people of Utah. 


The winter of 1849-50 had been a severe one for 
Colonel Kane’s health, which grew so bad that his physicians 
advised him to go to the West Indies in a last effort to regain 
his strength; he and his friends had almost despaired of his 
recovery. 


That winter, too, had brought a fresh group of anti- 
Mormon lobbyists to combat. Colonel Kane now realized 
that his proselyting for the Mormon cause had to be re- 
newed in the newspaper columns at least four times a year. 
He believed that the minds of the reading public were be- 
coming fatigued with the constant restatement of the same 
facts. The time was ripe for something different. He ac- 


*Cited in Roberts, op. cit., III, 432. 
*"Ibid., III, 445-46. 
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cepted the first invitation from a literary society that came 
along, reserving the right to name his subject after his 
address was prepared. This turned out to be probably his 
best-known work, a lecture on “The Mormons” which he 
delivered before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia, March 26, 1850.” 

It was at the period of his worst hemorrhages that he be- 
gan his preparation. Much of the time during the writing 
he was so weak that he was unable to hold a pen, but he 
went doggedly forward; and if he missed any one day 
through acute illness, that night he might be seen sitting up 
in bed, perhaps with his feet in a foot bath, a kettle of strong 
tea near at hand, and a towel soaked in brandy wrapped 
around his forehead. Then, as his household slept, he 
scratched away, trying to remember this remote incident or 
to recall that half-forgotten fact or drowsy anecdote, and 
then striving to weave them all into his narrative, giving 
the whole a truthful but a good-humored air. He later 
likened his mood to that of old Grimaldi, the clown, who 
took care to dance while his gout was at its worst.** He did 
such a good job of preparation in the less than four weeks that 
he had allowed himself that many historians discount his 
work as being too highly colored. 

He had to be carried before his audience on the ap- 
pointed day. He had taken a strong drug to diminish the 
action of the heart and circulation, and he firmly believed 
that he was spiritually sustained as he began to speak. He 
spoke for forty minutes by his watch without hemorrhage. 
But, after his address was over, it seemed that all was over 
for him. He fainted away before he reached home, and for 
days he was so prostrated as to be hardly able to move in 
his bed. 

Colonel Kane believed that the lecture had served its 
purpose. Dr. Bernhisel, the Saints’ politician in Washington, 
believed that it should be printed and copies given to con- 
gressmen, newspaper editors, and others of influence. He 
came to Philadelphia in May, 1850, to help the colonel 
prepare the proofs for the book, and reported that as they 
worked together, Colonel Kane’s health seemed to improve, 


“Other privately printed books of Colonel Kane, in addition to The Mormons, 
include Alaska (1868), and Coahuila (1877). 


“Letter dated September 24, 1850. 
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until on September 24, the colonel wrote his friends in Utah 
that his health had improved so markedly that he decided 
the trip South was unnecessary.” 


Periodically, Colonel Kane received gifts from Utah. 
Acknowledging one group of gifts, he wrote: 


The gold, I had made up into seal rings for the leading 
friends who have assisted in your vindication, Horace Greely, 
and others, reserving first enough to make three rings, one for 
each of the first officers of Deseret, Heber C. Kimball, and 
Willard Richards, to authenticate the signatures of these, my im- 
mediate personal friends, and avow with pride my association 
with them as such.*° 


The sleigh robe that he received was different. He believed 
that the robe carried a blessing from his Mormon friends 
with it. But his brother, Elisha K. Kane, had just received 
an appointment to search for the Englishman, Sir John 
Franklin, imprisoned in Arctic ice. Time was of the essence. 
His schedule gave Elisha less than one day’s daylight to buy 
the necessary supplies for his errand. Since furs were a 
chief requisite, Colonel Kane lent his brother the sleigh 
robe for the duration of his Arctic mission, reporting by 
letter to his friends in Utah: 


....thus it may be only the more honored by being the first 
missionary of Mormonism to the North Pole.*® 


In February, 1851, Colonel Kane’s advice to the Mor- 
mons was to “persevere in your political neutrality.” Speak- 
ing of the slavery question, he realized that there were few 
individuals in the country at that time who could speak on 
the subject without feeling and prejudice. His own impulse, 
untempered by judgment, would have the Mormons join 
him in anti-slavery pursuits; but, in weighing it more 


thoroughly, he advised: 


I say to you... refuse to take any action that can give 
official expression to your sentiments on this point. ... I advise 
you not only to avoid passing Legislative Resolutions in refer- 
ence to Slavery; but to manage all your affairs affecting it with- 
out unnecessary legislation.*” 


“Toc. cit. 
"Toc. cit. 
*Toc. cit. 
"Letter dated February 19, 1851. 
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But at the same time there were many things that the 
people of Utah should raise their voice in, such as land 
liberty, the proposed railroad to the Pacific, postal reform, 
Indian affairs, and direct provisions for Territorial necessi- 
ties. If the Mormons avoided the issues that were most 
highly controversial, and spoke freely on the issues that they 
were more directly concerned with, then the dream of 
Thomas L. Kane would be close to fulfillment: 


Atlantic and Pacific America must grow more and more 
pleased with the notion of well rewarding Deseret for her half- 
way house in the wilderness.** 


But when Mormon affairs were not occupying Colonel 
Kane’s attention, he was busy with his other humanitarian 
activities, and he was a man whose compassion knew no 
boundaries of color or creed. He had earlier assisted in ex- 
posing several Indian rings in Washington. Early associa- 
tion with Quaker friends had made him embrace the Aboli- 
tionist cause ; now, with the passage of the fugitive-slave law 
of 1850, he found that his duties as a United States Com- 
missioner were in conflict with the dictates of his conscience, 
and he resigned from the office. His father construed his 
letter of resignation as contempt of court, and committed 
him. The sentence, however, was overruled by Judge Kane’s 
superiors, and the colonel was set free to become an active 
agent in the underground railroad. While his father, as a 
United States Judge, was dealing out a strict conception of 
the fugitive-slave law, the colonel, who was living at his 
father’s home, was aiding the slaves in every way possible; 
and it has been said by some that Judge Kane was secretly 
pleased with his son’s actions. 

The colonel was a manager of the Philadelphia House 
of Refuge for a time, and was a visitor at both the Eastern 
Penitentiary and the Moyamensing jail, where he tried to 
do something for the betterment of the inmates. He estab- 
lished, and maintained for several years at his own expense, 
an infant school modeled on the French Salles d’ Asile, some- 
thing on the order of the modern kindergarten. 

During the winter of 1852-53, he made one of his three 
pre-Civil War trips to the West Indies to study the British 
efforts at slave emancipation. On this trip he devoted some 





*Loc. cit. 
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time to original ethnological research among the recently 
imported African negroes. 

Returning home, he married Elizabeth Dennistoun 
Wood, his second cousin, on April 21, 1853, who later be- 
came a doctor of medicine, after being graduated from 
Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, of which Colonel 
Kane was one of the founders.” 

In 1854, Brigham Young wrote Colonel Kane asking 
him to become the delegate to Congress from Utah Terri- 
tory.’ Colonel Kane did not see his way clear to accept. But 
his next great service to the Saints was not to be long de- 
ferred. 

It would take a longer paper than this to explain the 
backgrounds of the “Utah War” or “Buchanan’s Blunder,” 
or the coming of Johnston’s Army to Utah in 1857-58 to 
quell a supposed uprising and rebellion among the Mor- 
mons, in which it was believed that federal court records had 
been destroyed, mail service was being openly interfered 
with, and that government officialsk—who were Gentiles— 
had to fear for their lives. The opinion has also come to the 
fore that. President James Buchanan, without the consent 
of congress, which was not in session, saw his chance to make 
political capital by sending troops to Utah to install newly- 
appointed Territorial officials, by force, if necessary. 


The charges that President Buchanan used to support 
his actions were proved, in time, to be false: the statements 
of a disgruntled judge, W. W. Drummond; a former mail 
contractor, W. M. F. McGraw; and an Indian Agent, 
Thomas S. Twiss, who believed that the Church was build- 
ing settlements within his agency, the Upper Platte, which 
were “clearly in violation of law” although they were being 
constructed on the “pretext or pretense” to aid in the bring- 
ing of mail from Independence, Missouri, to Great Salt 
Lake City. 


Brigham Young and the Mormons heard that an army 
was coming as they were celebrating the tenth anniversary 
of their arrival in the Salt Lake Valley. The Mormon 
leaders lost little time in grasping the magnitude of the 
problem which lay before them. Outlying colonists were 
called back to the Rocky Mountain settlements and prepara- 





*Jordan, op. cit., pp. 1195 ff. 
“Journal History, Oct. 30, 1854. 
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tion for a scorched-earth policy and a bloodless warfare 
was begun. A special messenger in the person of Elder 
Samuel W. Richards was dispatched to the branches of the 
Church in the Eastern States and in Europe, with instruc- 
tions to contact Thomas L. Kane at his home in Pennsy]l- 
vania. Richards requested Colonel Kane to deliver to 
President Buchanan a letter** which recounted the treat- 
ment given the Mormons at the hands of the government 
from the Missouri period of Church history to this latest 
trouble. 

At this time no one believed that it would be necessary 
for Colonel Kane to take the action that he finally did— 
come to Utah. He had always been of most value to the 
Mormon cause in the East; he had married within the last 
five years and was rearing a family; he had recently lost his 
elder brother, Elisha Kent Kane, the Arctic explorer, who 
had died in Havana, Cuba, February 16, 1857. The colonel’s 
closest friend, his father, was set against any course that 
would bring him to Utah, though he later changed his 
mind. Besides, Kane’s health was none too good. Samuel 
W. Richards fully intended to call on the colonel on his way 
back from Europe several months hence, to discuss with 
him the problems facing the Mormons.” 

Colonel Kane’s activities from mid-September, when 
Elder Richards contacted him, to the end of the year, are 
not clearly known. Undoubtedly he contacted his news- 
paper friends throughout the East and his political ac- 
quaintances in Washington. We know that one of the things 
that brought a speedy solution to the problem was a swing 
in public opinion—a questioning in the mind of the man on 
the street as to whether the President had not been unwise in 
acting hastily in the matter. What part the colonel had in 
creating this change is not sure at present, but he must have 
been one of the prime-movers in the effort. However, when, 
in December he saw that he was not accomplishing his de- 
sired results, he decided to come to Utah. The published 
federal documents of the period contain just two letters 
bearing upon Colonel Kane, both written by James Bu- 
chanan, President of the United States, to Colonel Kane 
on the same date, December 31, 1857. 





“Orson F. Whitney, History of Utah (Salt Lake City, 1892-1904), I, 665. 
“Letter, Samuel W. Richards to Colonel Kane, dated Sept. 16, 1858. 
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In the first letter, Buchanan congratulates Colonel Kane 
on his desire to serve the Mormons by abandoning the com- 
forts of friends, family, and home, and volunteering to go to 
Utah at his own expense and without official position, dur- 
ing the inclement season of the year. Buchanan continued: 


Your only reward must be a consciousness that you are 
doing your duty. .. . I would not at the present moment, in 
view of the hostile attitude that they have assumed against the 
United States, send any agent to visit them on behalf of the 
government. If the case were otherwise, however, I know of no 
person to whom I should more cheerfully confide such a mission 
than yourself. . . .*% 


What happened between the time the colonel received 
this letter and the time Buchanan wrote him the second 
letter on the same day is a matter for conjecture. He must 
have succeeded in getting one more interview with the Presi- 
dent. The second Buchanan letter states that the colonel 
has the President’s confidence, and recommends him to the 
favorable regard of all the officers of the United States 
whom the colonel would meet as he traveled to Utah.“ 

The January steamer from New York for Panama 
carried a mysterious Dr. A. Osborne, who claimed to be a 
botanist traveling for the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia.*” With him was a lone negro servant, whose 
name, Osborne, Colonel Kane had conveniently appropri- 
ated in creating his own nom de plume. 

Arriving on the American West Coast from Panama, 
Dr. Osborne hurried to San Bernardino, the California 
Mormon settlement that had filled up with Mormon-haters 
and self-styled Missouri mobocrats, who openly boasted that 
the persecutions of Missouri and Illinois were again 
coming upon the Saints and that they were eee San 
Bernardino for their own. 

Mormon missionaries en route to their homes and 
families in Utah passed through the little town and out on 
the desert road unknown but to a few who were true, tried, 
and faithful. Many of them received succor and the latest 
news at the Jackson home, others at the Clark residence. 
One night Elder Jackson announced to his family that he 


“House Executive Documents, 35th Congress, Second Session, II, 162. 
“Ibid., 163. 


“Albert C. Browne, “The Utah Exposition,” Atlantic Magazine, April, 1859, 
p. 475. 
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must go out again and visit after supper, and perhaps not 
return until late. The next evening it was the same; the 
third evening Mrs. Jackson was invited to go with him, but 
on their return nothing was said to the Jackson children. 
The following day Mrs. Jackson spent preparing tasty, 
strength-giving food that could be carried on a long journey. 

The first day that Elder Jackson had absented himself 
from his family a mysterious stranger had appeared in town, 
and had introduced himself as a botanist. But instead of 
collecting California plant life, the stranger continued to 
sit alone in his hotel room. Elder Jackson had seen the 
stranger feebly enter the hotel, and thinking that he could 
be of some assistance to the man, had sent his card to the 
man’s room. Elder Jackson was immediately invited to the 
room. Meeting Dr. Osborne face to face, Elder Jackson had 
that odd feeling that he had seen the man somewhere, but 
just couldn’t place him, and said nothing. Dr. Osborne im- 
mediately started asking questions. The answers seemed 
to be satisfactory. Finally the botanist said that he would 
pay well for a swift conveyance to Salt Lake City. Elder 
Jackson now believed that the stranger, who looked so 
familiar, was a friend who desired to remain in disguise. 

During the second day the botanist was in town, the 
anti- Mormon element decided to call upon this stranger and 
have him declare himself. Elder Jackson discovered the 
plot, and while the mob formed at the front door, Jackson 
picked the botanist up in his arms, stepped from the side 
door, and hid Dr. Osborne at the home of the Clarks. Elder 
and Mrs. Jackson took their specially prepared food for 
traveling to the Clark residence on the night the botanist 
was to leave town. 

When all was in readiness for his departure in the light 
carriage, with a three-man escort, the botanist said: “Mr. 
and Mrs. Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. Clark, for your confidence 
and kindness I wish to reveal to you who I am. I found an. 
old friend when Jackson called at the hotel, but he did not 
recognize me. I am Colonel Kane, bearing important papers 
from our government to your people.” 

Mrs. Clark turned to him, saying: “Colonel Kane, 
you did not deceive me; I knew you the night you were 
brought here.” 
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“Madame, where did you ever see me before?” the 
colonel questioned. 

“You came to my wagon when my child lay dying on 
the bank of the Mississippi River in 1846. I knew your 
voice. You could not disguise your eyes. Did you think that 
I could ever forget you, Colonel Kane?” as tears filled the 
eyes of the group.” 

Arriving at Williams, near Las Vegas, on the early 
morning of February 14, he communicated with Elder 
Amasa M. Lyman of the Council of the Twelve, who was 
also returning from San Bernardino to the mountains. Since 
Colonel Kane was now suffering from the hardships of the 
Journey,” the entire group decided to rest a day. The party 
did not reach Las Vegas until February 17. In the mean- 
time the colonel had written Brigham Young a letter ad- 
vising him that someone was coming to discuss the Utah 
difficulties, and he hoped that the Mormons would make no 
military movement of importance until after he could have 
an interview with Brigham Young. Although the letter was 
signed “A. Osborne,” he hoped the handwriting would be 
recognized. Colonel Kane hoped, too, that the message would 
be delivered February 20, but Brigham Young received it 
on the evening of February 19,*° and immediately sent a 
special envoy, William S. Godbe, to meet this friend.” 

The Kane party ran into a violent snowstorm on Febru- 
ary 20, and although progress became more difficult, Colonel 
Kane was happier, for he knew that neither side could 
make any military movements in that weather. 

Although fatigued from the long journey, Colonel 
Kane met with Brigham Young and the presiding elders 
the night of his arrival in Salt Lake City, February 25. He 
was introduced by President Young’s son, Joseph A., as 
“Dr. Osborne.”” 

He introduced himself as an ambassador from the Chief 
Executive, authorized to work with them to bring the 
present difficulty to an end. Then, with the great com- 
passion within him welling to the surface, he asked that the 


“A.J.C. (Augusta Joyce Crocheron), writing in The Contributor, May, 1885, 
pp. 475-77. 


“Roberts, op. cit., IV, 343-44. 

“Letter, Kane to Buchanan, dated Salt Lake City, March 5, 1858. 
“Whitney, op. cit., I, 667 (Godbe). 

“Journal History, February 25, 1858. 
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Mormons do something to alleviate the suffering of the 
soldiers who were housed in makeshift winter quarters in 
the mountains during that most severe winter. 


“Governor Young, may I be permitted to ask a private 
interview for a few moments with you?” the colonel said. 


President Young (who had not yet been officially noti- 
fied that his term as governor of the Territory had ended) 
and Colonel Kane stepped into an adjoining room and 
were absent for about a half hour. Historians generally 
agree that no record was ever made of what was discussed 
between these two old friends.” 


After the visitor joined the group again, the conversation 
turned to current events, and he complimented them on the 
progress they had made since he saw them on the plains of 
Iowa that summer of 1846. 


In answer to questioning by Brigham Young, he said 
that he thought that even Buchanan’s cabinet, although 
more united than the cabinets of former presidents, was not 
fully united against the Saints. 


As the evening’s business closed, the talk turned to 
Colonel Kane’s health, and Brigham Young said: 


“T want to take care of you, friend Thomas, the Lord has 
sent you here, and He will not let you die! No! you cannot die 
until your work is done. I want to have your name live with the 
Saints in all eternity. You have done a great work, and you will 
do a greater work still.”’®? 


The story is often told that Colonel Kane was that 
night introduced as “Dr. Osborne” to Elder W. C. Staines, 
a long-time member of the Church who had often heard 
about the colonel but had never met him. He received lodg- 
ings at the Staines’ residence. Several days later Elder 


"Over a year later, August 15, 1859, the manuscript history of Brigham Young 
contains this entry, without specifying the time: ‘‘When Colonel Kane 
came to visit us, he tried to point out a policy for me to pursue. But I told 
him I should not turn to the right or to the left, or pursue any course, only 
as God dictated. I should do nothing but what was right. When he found 
that I would be informed, only as the Spirit of the Lord led me, he felt 
discouraged and said he would not go to the army. But finally he said, if 
I would dictate, he would execute. I told him that as he had been inspired 
to come here, he should go to the army and do as the Spirit of the Lord led 
him, and all should be right. He did so and all was right. He thought it 
very strange that we were not afraid of the army. I told him that we were 
not afraid of all the world; if they made war upon us, the Lord would 
deliver us out of their hands if we did right. God controls all these matters.” 


"Whitney, op. cit., I., 668-69. 
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Staines heard who Dr. Osborne really was, and went to the 
colonel desiring an explanation. 


“My dear friend,” replied the Colonel, “I was so kindly 
treated at Winter Quarters that I am sensitive over its mem- 
ories. I knew you to be a good people then; but since, I have 
heard so many hard things about you, that I thought I would 
like to convince myself whether or not the people possessed the 
human and hospitable spirit which I found in them once. | 
thought, if I go to the house of any of my great friends of 

» Winter Quarters, they will treat me as Thomas L. Kane, with 
a remembrance of some services which I may have rendered 
them. So I requested to be sent to some stranger’s house, as 
‘Dr. Osborne,’ that I might know how the Mormon people 
would treat a stranger at such a moment as this, without know- 
ing whether I might not turn out to be an enemy or a spy. And 
now, Mr. Staines, I want to know if you could have treated 
Thomas L. Kane better than you have treated ‘Dr. Osborne’?” 
“No, Colonel,” replied Elder Staines, “I could not.” 

“And thus, my friend,” added Dr. Osborne, “I have 
proved that the Mormons will treat a stranger in Salt Lake 
City, as they once did Thomas L. Kane at Winter Quarters.”®° 


The colonel was kept busy examining Salt Lake City 
and its people as he rested, first at the Staines home, and 
then as a guest of Brigham Young. As the days wore on, 
Young became more frank and confidential, having con- 
vinced himself that his remarks would not be misconstrued 
or misrepresented. They talked of peace-time projects yet to 
be: the Pacific railroad, an express route that would speed 
the mails from Independence to San Francisco in twenty- 
six days; and something the colonel had thought of—the 
digging of artesian wells at certain points on the trail to 
southern California.” 


Brigham Young offered to give Kane some written 
statement signed by him to be carried into the army camped 
at Fort Bridger and Camp Scott.* But on March 7, the 
night before the colonel was to leave Salt Lake City for the 
army camps, a messenger rode into town with the news that 
there had been a massacre at the Church’s Salmon River 
colony.” The messenger knew no other details. Colonel 
Kane believed that it was an Indian uprising; Brigham 


“Edward W. Tullidge, The History of Salt Lake and Its Founders (Salt Lake 
City, 1880), pp. 204-205. 


“Kane letter to Buchanan, March 23, 1858. 
*Loc. cit. 
“Journal History, March 7, 1858. 
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Young could not get the idea from his mind that it might 
have been inspired by the army as the first move of a spring 
offensive.” Nevertheless, the colonel, who did not like what 
the news of the massacre was doing to an already tense situ- 
ation, started on March 8 for the army camps with an 
escort furnished by Brigham Young.” 

About forty-five miles from Salt Lake City, they were 
halted by Joseph A. Young and George Stringham, who 
had been riding all night to catch Colonel Kane. Their 
horses were badly hurt, having fallen on the ice during the 
journey. The message that they bore from Brigham 
Young was to go on; that things had not changed, that 
Colonel Kane was to go as a peace ambassador as he had 
planned. Colonel Kane wrote an encouraging letter ad- 
dressed to Brigham Young, and started again for the army 
camp in the mountains, his mental burdens much lessened.” 

Nearing the army camps, Colonel Kane dismissed his 
Mormon escort and rode alone toward the encampments. 
He arrived there exhausted, and the soldiers had to take 
him from his magnificently-harnessed animal.” 

After recovering his strength, Colonel Kane’s first mis- 
take was a grave one. Instead of officially presenting him- 
self to the proper military authorities, he insisted on trans- 
acting his business only with Governor Alfred Cumming, 
governor-appointee of the Territory of Utah, who was with 
the army waiting for them to move into Salt Lake City so 
that he could assume his duties.” 

Jesse A. Gove, a member of that army that had been so 
humiliated by inactivity that winter, spoke volumes as he 
wrote to his wife, March 12: 


[Kane] Says he has dispatches for Governor Cumming. 
My men want to hang him. Says he is a Mormon. Half per- 
suaded that they are right.® 


Right or wrong, Colonel Kane, who believed himself 
weary of hearing nothing but “the Mormon question” in 





"It was later ascertained that the Indians had killed two Mormon men and 
wounded three others as they had attacked Fort Lemhi, February 25, 1858. 


"Ibid., March 8, 1858. 
“Kane letter to Buchanan, March 23, 1858. 


“Jesse A. Gove, The Utah Expedition, 1857-58 (Concord, New Hampshire, 
1928), p. 134. 


“Browne, op. cit., p. 479. 
“Gove, op. cit., p. 134. 
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Salt Lake City, now had to admit to himself that the one 
topic of conversation in the camps was an even more 
sickening version of “the Mormon question.” Nor could 
Kane feel that he could advise the Mormons, as he did a 
fortnight before, to admit the army and its followers in- 
discriminately within their valleys—to mingle with Mormon 
society.*° 

The first full day in camp, Colonel Kane was escorted 
to Eckelsville, named in honor of Delano R. Eckels,” incom- 
ing chief justice of Utah Territory. Cumming and the 
colonel took a great liking to each other, and found little 
to discuss publicly, much to the annoyance of the camp 
dwellers.” As to Judge Eckels, Colonel Kane believed that 
he was an honest man, but that he talked too much. Kane 
thought that the judge meant only half of what he said, but 
feared that the Mormons would judge him severely before 
they found out that he was just a great talker.” 

Colonel Kane received from Mormon messengers a 
letter from Brigham Young stating that the Mormons had 
learned, through friendly Indians, that the troops were 
destitute of provisions. Brigham Young suggested that the 
Mormons round up the beef herd of Mr. Gerrish, a mer- 
chant, formerly of Salt Lake City, who was believed to be 
with Colonel Johnston, and let the army slaughter the 
cattle and pay Gerrish. Also, Brigham Young offered to 
send the army fifteen or twenty thousand pounds of flour, to 
be received either as a gift, or to be paid for by the army.” 

Johnston’s reply was vehement and _ instantaneous. 
Brigham Young was not correctly informed as to the pro- 
visions of that army. (Kane knew better.) That army 
would neither ask nor receive favors from the Mormons as 
long as they remained in rebellion. Mr. Gerrish was not at 
the camps, but had gone east.* Colonel Kane, although 
asked to send that reply to Salt Lake City immediately, 
held it for a few days, and then asked Colonel Johnston to 
reconsider it, which he refused to do. 

Kane reported to Johnston on March 14 that he had 


“Kane letter to Buchanan, March 23, 1858. 
“In some histories, ‘““Eckles” and “Ecklesville.” 
“Browne, op. cit., p. 479. 

“Kane letter to Buchanan, March 23, 1858. 
“House Executive Document, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 
“Ibid., pp. 88-90. 
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heard that some unidentified men near the camp had been 
fred upon. He believed that they were Mormons waiting 
for a reply to the above correspondence. Kane hoped that 
the report was not true. Johnston ordered an investigation, 
but the investigating group found nothing to substantiate 
the rumor.*’ Nevertheless, it had added to the tension in 
the camps. 


On March 17, Kane became lost in returning to the 
army camps, and fired several shots into the air. The men 
in the camp thought that the Mormons were attacking, and 
immediately formed battle lines. A patrol was sent out 
promptly and they shot at, and narrowly missed Colonel 
Kane. The enlisted men thought that their buddy had shot 
at Colonel Kane intentionally, and that had he killed 
Colonel Kane, would have received little or no punish- 
ment.”° 


An invitation to dinner was dispatched to Colonel Kane 
during his sojourn in the army camps. This, in itself, was 
some recognition, because the camps—Colonel Johnston’s 
answer to Brigham Young’s proposal to the contrary—were 
severely rationed. The orderly entrusted to deliver the in- 
vitation to Kane misinterpreted his instructions, purposely 
or not, and placed Kane under arrest. The mistake was 
immediately rectified upon discovery, but Kane could not 
forget it. With the approval of Governor Cumming, he sent 
a challenge for a duel to Colonel Johnston, and appointed 
aman from Virginia to act as his second. Judge Eckels, a 
little more level-headed than the others at the moment, 
ordered the United States Marshal to arrest all the parties 
involved in the affair before another step could be taken. 
Colonel Johnston was not aware of the incident until it 
was over.” 


Colonel Kane left the camps again presumably to con- 
tact the Mormons on March 25; he returned March 27 and 
secluded himself with Governor Cumming. On April 3, 
Governor Cumming announced a decision that was very 
unpopular in the army camps, although not wholly un- 
expected. He and Colonel Kane would go to Salt Lake 
City, and go alone, for conference with the Mormon 





"Loe. cit. 
“Gove, op. cit., p. 135. 
"Browne, op. cit., pp. 480-81. 
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leaders.” Meanwhile, things had also been happening in 
Salt Lake City. On March 21, the citizens of Utah living 
north of Utah County agreed to make the famous “move 
south” and resolved to apply a scorched-earth policy before 
the advent of the army which they knew would be upon 
them as soon as the weather broke. The move started im- 
mediately and continued till June 30, when they began 
returning to their homes.” 
XX 

Monday morning, April 5, Governor Cumming and 
Colonel Kane left Fort Bridger, traveling in two carriages. 
Each of the two men was accompanied by a servant. All 
went well for the first fifteen miles, and then one of the 
Carriages was upset in the snow. Here they were stranded 
for the night. A Mormon scouting party discovered their 
plight the morning of April 6, and began escorting them to 
Salt Lake City. At the new governor’s suggestion, the party 
agreed to travel only at night, so that the dark would veil 
the Mormons’ military installations from the governor on 
this peace mission. A truce had not been made. A state of 
siege still existed. But Governor Cumming said that he was 
coming in good faith and not as a spy. 

So, arriving in the vicinity of Quaking Asp hill after 
nightfall, they could see Indian campfires, and were told 
that the region was infested by hostile renegades and out- 
laws. Little did the governor know that the campfires were 
burning for their benefit—having been set by the Mormon 
soldiers. 

On entering Echo Canyon at night they were con- 
fronted by a group of Mormon soldiers who presented arms. 
The governor did not know what to think or do. He deliv- 
ered an extemporaneous speech, which Colonel Kane later 
told him was all right. On the governor’s and colonel’s 
carriages traveled. New campfires loomed up in the dis- 
tance; near each a halt would have to be made, and more 
troops were addressed. All’s fair, they say, in war: the 
governor was using the same speech, and the Saints were 
using the same men, who would by-pass the Cumming party 
in the darkness, ride on ahead, build new campfires, and be 
ready to present arms as the governor drove by. The gov- 
"Ibid., p. 481. 


“Franklin D. Richards, A Compendium of the Gospel (Salt Lake City, 1884), 
p. 310. 
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ernor believed that he addressed several thousand men that 
night; conservative estimates place the number of Mormon 
men on duty in the canyon that night at not more than a 
couple of hundred.” After arriving in the Valley, Governor 
Cumming learned the truth of the incidents, and the Church 
leaders voiced regrets that such theatrics had been played on 
the new executive.” 

The governor’s party was met at the Davis-Salt Lake 
County line, April 12, by the Salt Lake mayor, marshal, 
aldermen, and other citizens, who accompanied him into 
the city. After the governor had rested momentarily at 
the Staines residence, Brigham Young paid a short call on 
him. After Brigham Young had gone, Governor Cumming 
replied to questionings: “No tyrant ever had a head on his 
shoulders like Mr. Young. He is naturally a very good man. 
I doubt whether many of your people sufficiently appreciate 
him as a leader.” 

Brigham Young and George A. Smith called upon the 
new governor the following afternoon. The governor was 
ina jovial mood. He recalled that when Colonel Kane came 
to the army camps, he carried with him four of Brigham 
Young’s apples which he subsequently gave to Mrs. Cum- 
ming. She divided them among the wives of the other new 
Gentile officials of Utah, and it became quite a joke that 
they were feeding upon Mormon fruit.” 

Only one point of friction existed between Brigham 
Young and Governor Cumming during those first critical 
days—that of the governor’s official residence. It vanished 
by Colonel Kane’s explaining that Brigham Young had 
always used his own home as the governor’s residence. 

As early as April 15, Governor Cumming had written 
Colonel Johnston that he had “been everywhere recognized 
as the Governor of Utah”; that Brigham Young had offered 
him every aid necessary for the efficient performance of the 
governor’s administrative duties, and that he had received 
the Territorial Seal and other public property that had been 
in William H. Hooper’s possession as acting secretary pro 
tem of the Territory.” 


“House Executive Document 138, 35th Congress, First Session, p. 2. 
"Stenhouse, op. cit., pp. 389-91. 

“Tullidge, op. cit., pp. 206-7. 

"Journal History, April 13, 1858. 

“House Executive Document 138, 35th Congress, First Session, p. 2. 
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On April 19, Governor Cumming and Colonel Kane 
visited the Utah Library, and found the records which had 
been alleged to have been burned, in perfect order.” 

The governor and the colonel now went to the settle- 
ments south of Salt Lake City, partly on a tour of inspection, 
and partly to try to persuade the Saints whose homes were 
north of Utah County to return to their homes. 

On May 4, the word was first received that Judge 
John K. Kane of Philadelphia, father of Colonel Kane, 
had died on February 21 of typhoid pneumonia.” Colonel 
Kane received the news at Provo, Utah, the following 
evening.”’ Upon hearing the news, Kane grew restless and 
wanted to get home. His work in Utah was completed. He 
and Governor Cumming left Salt Lake City together on 
May 13, 1858, parting at Fort Bridger, whence Governor 
Cumming returned to Salt Lake City with his government, 
and Colonel Kane, bearing a letter of recommendation 
from Governor Cumming, continued east.** He delivered his 
dispatches to President Buchanan at Washington, D.C., on 
June 19," and this mission was completed. 

In the annual message to Congress on the state of 
the Union delivered as that body convened on December 6, 
1858, Buchanan praised the services of both Governor Cum- 
ming and Colonel Kane in the highest terms.*° 

There arose in Washington that winter an anti-Cum- 
ming lobby. The man for the governor’s position in Utah, 
they said, was Albert S. Johnston, who would form a stronger 
front against the Mormons. Colonel Kane heard about 
this, and accepted an offer, pending for months, to address 
the Historical Society of New York City on the Mormons. 
In the lecture he eulogized Cumming and his work strongly. 
Influential newspapers again took their cue from Colonel 
Kane, and the nationwide effect was such that the Johnston- 
for-Utah-governor lobby disbanded.” 

Thomas L. Kane’s activities in the American Civil War 
is an interesting study in itself. Although a pacifist at heart, 
Journal History, April 19, 1858. 

“Ibid., May 4, 1858. 

"“Ibid., May 5, 1858. 

"Ibid., May 13, 1858. 

“Major Howard Egan, Howard R. Egan, and Wm. E. Egan (ed.), Pioneering 
the West, 1846 to 1878 (Salt Lake City, 1917), p. 156. 

“Journal History, June 19, 1858. 


“House Executive Document, 35th Congress, Second Session, I, 10. 
“Cannon, op. cit., p. 238. 
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when the flames of civil war broke out he applied for per- 
mission from Pennsylvania’s Governor Curtin to form a 
company of mounted riflemen from men living in the “wild 
cat counties” of Pennsylvania. His was the first request re- 
ceived, and therefore the governor styled Thomas L. Kane 


39 


as the “first soldier of Pennsylvania.” The resulting group 
of mountaineers, hunters, and raftsmen, each with a buck- 
tail in his hat, became an almost legendary army. 

Colonel Kane, as their leader, was wounded several 
times, and taken prisoner, only to be exchanged and returned 
to fighting. Ill health forced him to resign from the service 
in November, 1863, after performing meritorious service at 
Gettysburg that summer. For this activity at Gettysburg 
he was brevetted a major-general on March 13, 1865. 


But the war had played havoc with his personal for- 
tune as well as with his health. His one big asset was the 
undeveloped land which he owned in McKean County, 
Pennsylvania, which he first visited in 1856. Here he came 
to begin life anew. His first home was a log cabin in the 
forest clearing. He built a sawmill and a few workmen’s 
cabins, and passed the first winter with his family in a 
newly finished barn. He suffered all the disappointments of 
the pioneer, but he never lost any of his perseverence that 
had marked him throughout life. He opened roads, built 
railroads, and in ten years, during which time oil and natural 
gas were discovered on his property, he became financially 
independent again.“ He lived like a squire in the midst 
of his lands and holdings. Still, the humble Mormon 
missionary en route to or from his field of labor was ever 
welcome at the Kane home, and Kane would take an after- 
noon off anytime to discuss Utah problems with an elder. 

On the advice of his personal physician, who believed 
that a change of climate would prove beneficial to his 
health, General Kane came west during the winter of 1872, 
accompanied by his wife, two sons, and a negro cook.” 
General Kane was on crutches at the time, because of his 
Civil War wounds. He arrived in Salt Lake City, November 





"The multi-volumed official Records of the Rebellion, as well as The History 
of the “Bucktails,’ by O. R. Howard Thomson and William H. Rauch 
(Philadelphia, 1906), are replete with Kane’s Civil War activities. 

“Jordan, op. cit., pp. 1195 ff. 

“Kate B. Carter (editor), Heart Throbs of the West, V (Salt Lake City, 1944), 

pp. 346-47. 
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26, to visit with Brigham Young before continuing on to the 
Pacific Coast for the winter. During his stay in Salt Lake 
City he decided against the Pacific Coast trip in favor of 
spending the winter with Brigham Young at St. George, 
Utah.” There he had such a good time with his Mormon 
friends, many friendships dating back to the Iowa period 
of °46, and the Utah War period of 58, common folk who 
now had found semi-retirement in the mild climate of Utah’s 
Dixie, that, as he returned to Pennsylvania the following 
spring, he had no need for his crutches. 


Upon hearing of the death of President Brigham Young 
in 1877, General Kane characteristically dropped everything 
and hurried from Pennsylvania to Salt Lake City, feeling 
that perhaps he could be of some service to the Mormon 
people in their time of sorrow. Little is recorded of this trip. 
He arrived on September 10, 1877,” at Salt Lake City, and 
accompanied President John Taylor of the Council of the 
Twelve to Logan, Utah, September 17,” where President 
Taylor laid the cornerstone of the Logan Temple. He started 
back to Pennsylvania, September 18.” 


On Christmas Day, 1883,’* Elder George Q. Cannon re- 
ceived a telegram stating that Thomas L. Kane was “ill 
with pneumonia; very little hope, tomorrow will decide.” 
The following day Elder Cannon received a telegram that 
the fighting little colonel, who had risen to be a general, 
but had remained true to his Mormon friends, had fought 
his last earthly battle.” 


So ends the story of Thomas L. Kane, who was the 
friend and ambassador of the Mormons when they needed 
one most. May Brigham Young’s thought be ever realized: 
“Friend Thomas, . . . I want to have your name live with 
the Saints in all eternity!” 


“This trip began from Salt Lake City the morning of December 12, 1872. The 
party returned to Salt Lake City, February 27, 1873. The Kane family 
entrained for their home in the East on March 4, 1873. 


“Journal History, September 10, 1877. 
“Ibid., September 17, 1877. 
*Ibid., September 18, 1877. 
“Ibid., December 25, 1883. 
*Ibid., December 26, 1883. 
“Whitney, op. cit., I, 669. 
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“THUS SAITH THE LORD” — A TALE 
OF THE “UNDERGROUND” — 1887 


L. MARSDEN DURHAM 


Whipping, you say? Why, an ordinary whipping is 
nothing alongside the wholesale licking Pa gave three of us 
a few years back. It was all because Pa was so religious; 
that’s the only way I can figure it out. Of course, we could 
blame it on a lot of different things, but they all lead back 
to Pa’s religion; there’s no other way around it. You see, 
Genesis and Leviticus and I were brothers and the closest 
companions. Ma used to call us the “three inseparables” ; 
but Pa was more religious than Ma, and he called us the 
“Three Wise Men.” Now, Pa might have called us the 
“three bad pennies” or the “three black sheep,” or some- 
thing like that; but he didn’t because he was so wrapped 
up in his Bible and religion. Genesis got his name because 
he was the oldest—the first child. “The beginning,” said 
Pa; “only the beginning.” After Genesis, Leviticus and I 
came along in short order. We called Leviticus “Levi” for 
short. Pa wanted to proceed right through the Bible and 
give us names in the order of the books, but Ma swore up 
and down she wouldn’t have a son named Exodus. “Why, 
Pa,” she said, “he’d always wanta be going somewheres!” 
So Pa gave in to her, and that’s how Levi came by his name, 
and, sure enough, mine is Deuteronomy. You might think 
these names are queer; but they don’t sound so bad to the 
ear when you get them all lined up together: Genesis Jones, 
Leviticus Jones, and Deuteronomy Jones. But Pa didn’t 
stop with us; he even gave our team of horses Biblical names, 
and while we called them Jerry and Isie for short, we knew 
all along that Pa had them down on the books as Jeremiah 
and Isaiah. I guess Jerry was Pa’s favorite, because the 
Book of Jeremiah was his favorite in the Old Testament. 
Yes, Pa was religious, all right, and he was sincere in what 
he did. He attended his meetings regularly, and he took 
us along with him. I always sat between him and Ma, and 
Genesis and Levi would be on either side; we had to keep 
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quiet that way. Besides, Pa always had us repeat a little 
memory gem to him before we went to church: “TI will be 
reverent and keep order in the House of the Lord.” Pa 
paid an honest tithing, too, exact to the last tenth. Every 
time he paid his tithing to the clerk, laying it out a dollar 
at a time because it took longer and was more painful to his 
soul that way, he would turn to us and say: “I want you 
boys to be good boys, and always pay your tithing.” 

We tried to be good boys; we did our chores as we 
were told—of course, Ma had to prod us a little to make 
us move faster, and, of course, we were always up to tricks. 
But we never did anything really bad, that is, not until after 
Joshua and his mother moved in on us. But that brings us 
right back to Pa and his religion, and calls for a little ex- 
planation. You see, the church had been teaching that 
polygamy was all right, and was part of a high social order. 
Polygamy, so you'll understand, is what we have in our hen 
yard, where there is only one rooster to about twenty hens. 
Of course, Pa says that our hen yard is polygamy on a grand 
scale; and he knows, because he studied the matter quite 
a bit. He can spout out a string of names, a string as long 
as Ma’s new clothes line, of men in the Old Testament who 
were polygamists. So, you see, polygamy was nothing new 
among mankind, and hens and roosters are even older than 
men. At least, Pa says that any simpleton can tell barn- 
yard fowl have been on earth longer than men by just read- 
ing the first page of the Bible. For a while, Pa couldn't 
bring himself around to the Church’s way of looking at 
polygamy; but one day he decided that, as long as the Bible 
said it wasn’t good for man to be alone, the Church must 
be right about polygamy, because polygamy decreased lone- 
liness, sure enough. And if the church was right, Pa was just 
the man to do what the Church said. So the polygamy bug 
bit Pa; at least Ma said it was no love bug. She finally de- 
cided that if the Lord wanted Pa to have another wife, she 
wasn’t going to be the one to stand in the way of the will 
of the Lord. That’s how it happened that Joshua and his 
mother moved in on us. 


We called Johua’s mother Aunt Sarah. I never could 
figure out how Pa came to choose her; she didn’t have a 
pretty name, like Ma’s, which is Mary Ellen. But Aunt 
Sarah had been a widow for three years, and I guess Pa 
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decided that if it wasn’t good for man to be alone, it wasn’t 
good for woman to be alone either. So Pa married her, and 
she moved in on us, fruit and fruit jars. Besides bringing her 
fruit jars—and I suppose it’s only natural—she brought her 
son Joshua. Maybe that’s one reason Pa chose Aunt Sarah: 
because she and Joshua had such good Bible names which 
would fit in well with Genesis’, Levi’s, and mine. The 
polygamy business would have been all right with us if Pa 
had only chosen someone who didn’t have a little Joshua 
tagging along, but Joshua came. He had a middle initial 
“T,” which stood for “Theodore”; but for us the ““T”’ only 
meant trouble. 

Josh—that’s short for Joshua; we nicknamed him just 
as we did the horses—Josh was a trial to us. You see, Josh 
was used to having his own way. Ma said it was because he 
was an only child. With us it was different; whatever came 
our way, we were willing to split into three shares; and when 
Josh came to live with us, we didn’t complain about making 
a fourth share. But Josh wouldn’t play our way; he wanted 
to be whole hog or none and first in everything, and we had 
to let him have his way because Pa had warned us about 
what would happen if we weren’t nice to Josh, and we knew 
that Pa had meant what he said. Besides, Josh was a little 
older than any of us, and larger and stronger, so he was able 
to lord it over us in high style. And did he love it! Every- 
time I think about him it gets my dander up! 

But, what is more, Josh teased us about his superiority ; 
that’s what irked us. If we played tag or double slips, we 
could never catch him; and he would make faces at us and 
call teasingly, “Yaaaaa, ya can’t catch me!” Sometimes he 
was downright nasty, and if we tried to get even with him, 
he would carry tales to his mother; he even lied to her, and 
that was strictly against our rules. Then his mother would 
speak to Pa, and Pa would repeat his instructions to us about 
being nice to Joshua and warn us not to gang up on him. 

Ma knew what was going on, and she sympathized 
with us; I guess Pa did, too, but he had to be more careful, 
because . . . . well, this polygamy business complicated 
things for Pa, and doubled his duties. You see, with two 
women in the harness, Pa had to stick pretty close to the 
wagon-tongue right between them and keep tight hold on the 
reins, because if he leaped to one side with any favoritism, 
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the other was either going to kick back against the double- 
trees or jump out of the traces altogether. Pa could handle 
a team of horses better than any man in the valley, so | 
guess he figured he could take care of two women any day. 
But I don’t think Pa had exactly figured on a little colt like 
Joshua running along at his mother’s heels. Anyway, Pa 
told us to be nice to Joshua, and soon he would be nice to us. 
“We have to live the Golden Rule,” Pa said; so we held off. 


But our dislike for Joshua was gradually increasing; he 
was getting bossier and bossier, and we were getting more 
and more riled. Still, things might have gone on this way 
indefinitely, if it hadn’t been for the United States Govern- 
ment. That’s right, it took the United States Government 
to wind things up to a breaking point. And it all goes right 
back to Pa and his religion. Pa decided that this polygamy 
business was all right just after Congress passed a law saying 
it was all wrong; and by the time Aunt Sarah and little 
Josh were living with us, the Supreme Court had decided 
that Congress was right, which made things worse as far as 
Pa was concerned, since he had joined the fold in the polyg- 
amy pasture when the gate had been closed by Congress and 
the “No Trespassing” sign erected. Of course, Pa wasn’t 
sorry he’d sneaked in under the gate; he knew he had done 
what was right. The fault lay with the government, which 
was interfering with his religious liberties. Still, the govern- 
ment said Pa was wrong, and the government tacked on a 
prison sentence to back up its statement. And while Pa |ept 
his sense of humor and said a two-year prison sentence was 
no longer than the longest verse in the Book of Jeremiah, 
still he knew he was in trouble. 

“What a predicament,” muttered Ma angrily. 

“What a catastrophe,” sighed Aunt Sarah sorrow- 
fully. Aunt Sarah was sorrowful because she was the 
“illegal” wife. Pa just quoted something appropriate from 
the Book of Jeremiah: “Woe be unto the pastors that de- 
stroy and scatter the sheep of my pasture! saith the Lord;” 
and added, “Jeremiah, twenty-three, and one,” and winked 
at Ma. Then Pa and Ma and Aunt Sarah held a council of 
war, while we listened in, and they decided that Pa would 
have to go on the underground with the other brethren who 
were in the same position as Pa. At first I didn’t know what 
they meant by underground; but I just couldn’t see Pa 
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digging a deep hole in the pasture and covering it over with 
boards and branches, then staying in it. That’s the only 
kind of underground I knew, because we three had dug 
them several times, and every time Pa had made us fill them 
in and told us to stop digging holes in his cow pasture. Levi 
nudged me and snickered, because he was thinking the same 
thing as I. Then it came out that “underground” was just 
another name for hiding out. But Pa didn’t like that so 
well. He wanted everything to be on the level and above 
board, and he thought everything would work out right 
if he went over to our other farm in Elsinore, across the 
mountains from here. 


“And I can fix a little hide-out there, if necessary,” he 
said. 


So that’s what Pa did, and he took us three and Joshua 
along with him, to help him with the work, and to act as 
look-out for any United States Marshals who might come 
looking for him. It was exciting and scarey for us, just like 
playing Jesse James. While three of us helped Pa by open- 
ing the headgates and tending to our water turn, or by 
tramping the hay down on the rack as Pa pitched it up in 
big forkfulls, the fourth, stationed on top of the old straw 
stack at the lower end of the field, watched for strangers 
who might be U. S. Marshals with a warrant for Pa’s arrest. 
Pa had arranged a little compartment inside the barn, 
which he entered through a trap door, where he could hide 
in case it was necessary, and we had been instructed to 
throw some hay over the entrance after Pa disappeared 
through it, if he ever had to resort to hiding. 


Everything would have been hunky-dory that summer 
in Elsinore if it hadn’t been for Josh. He was larger and 
heavier than any of us, and should have been the best hay 
tramper; but he was lazy and wouldn’t work. Pa couldn’t 
chastise him properly because Josh wasn’t his own natural 
son; so he gave Josh the easier job of acting as look-out on 
top of the straw stack, but he only went to sleep up there. 
We three resented that, because it endangered our Pa’s 
freedom, and we didn’t want him to be packed off to prison 
for doing what he thought was right. So, toward the end 
of the summer, we decided to lay for Josh and get even 
with him. 

Genesis hit upon our plan for revenge, and Levi furn- 
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ished the ammunition. Levi always had an eye for mischief, 
and throughout the summer he had been collecting rotten 
eggs for Hallowe’en; he donated his collection to the cause. 

“.... and why not get a big bucketfull of good, swishy 
muck from the corral, too?” I suggested. (I was remember- 
ing how Joshua had laughed at me one day when I slid 
into what I thought was third base, during one of our ball 
games in the cow pasture.) My suggestion was approved. 
Then, one evening after all the chores were done, we ap- 
proached Joshua. 

“‘Wanta play ‘Mormons and Marshals’?” asked Genesis. 
He explained the rules, because it was an entirely new game. 
“One of us will be a Mormon polygamist on the under- 
ground like Pa. One of us will be look-out; and the other 
two will be federal Marshals, hunting down the Mormon. 
The Mormon gets to hide in Pa’s secret hideout, through 
the trap-door. Wanta play?” 

“Sure,” said Joshua; “I'll be the Mormon.” 


We had planned well; we knew Josh would want to be 
the Mormon, because he would be able to go inside Pa’s 
hideout, which Pa had forbidden. Yet, Josh knew if he 
were caught there, he could blame it on us three, because 
the game was our idea. We knew it, too, but we were taking 
the risk; and we didn’t argue with him about who was going 
to be Mormon and who were going to be Marshals. We let 
him have his way, as usual, and started the game. 

I mounted the corral fence, to serve as look-out. Genesis 
and Levi went around the corner of the barn, so they could 
swoop down from out of nowhere on the unsuspecting 
Mormon; and poor Josh strolled casually about the yard, 
trying to act nonchalant. At a signal, I let out a whoop and 
a holler: “The Marshals are coming! The Marshals are 
coming! The Marshals are coming!” Josh made a dash for 
the barn and a bee-line for the trap-door. Everything was 
working out to perfection. But all of a sudden I heard the 
door of the out-house creak open and slam shut, and here 
came Pa, Hell-bent for Heaven as if he had a dozen devils 
on his trail, carrying a page from the harness section of the 
mail order catalogue in one hand, and trying to fasten his 
overall suspender with the other. He was right on Josh’s 
heels before I could stop him, and he roared in a deep voice: 

“Git outta my way, son!” 
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Josh ducked, and Pa disappeared through the trap- 
door. I followed Pa into the barn, and I thought I could 
hear Levi’s rotten eggs pop as they dropped on Pa from 
above. The eggs were controlled by a trigger which we had 
set on the floor, and they began dropping on Pa just as soon 
as he touched the floor. He couldn’t possibly have missed 
our trap. Then I heard something go “plop,” only with a 
squashy, slithery sound, and I knew that my bucket of muck 
had done its work. Pa let out a bellow of rage, and although 
the sound was muffled, I could tell he was mad, and I 
cursed myself for the spirit of revenge that had been in my 
heart. Poor Josh didn’t know what was going on; but he 
remembered Pa’s instructions about covering the trap door 
with hay, so he grabbed a pitchfork and went to work for 
a change. Genesis and Levi joined me, bewildered at the 
sight of Joshua throwing hay over the trap door. I only 
pointed down, and said weakly: “Pa. We forgot about Pa!” 

“Jumping Jehosephat,” said Genesis softly. 

“Judas Priest,” echoed Levi. 

But that wasn’t all; our troubles had only begun. We 
heard some horses stop outside, and the next thing we knew 
the barn door opened and in walked two strangers. One of 
them was carrying a paper in his hand, and each had a 
revolver on his hip. What’s more, they were even bossier 
than Joshua at his worst, which is saying something. 

“Marshals,” whispered Genesis to Levi and me. All of 
Pa’s instructions flitted through my mind: so I pulled out 
my jack-knife and began to carve my initials on the door of 
the harness room, all the time whistling “If the Way Be Full 
of Trial, Weary Not.” But I knew that Pa would be weary 
of Levi’s rotten eggs long before one had cracked. 

“We're looking for your Pa,” the Marshals said. “Silas 
Ward, across the valley, said we’d find him here.” 

When they spoke, I stopped my carving, but kept 
right on whistling. Genesis remembered Pa’s instructions 
too; and he made his little speech without a hitch, but he 
said it natural like, not as if he were saying a piece at a 
Sunday School party. Well, the Marshals looked around, 
and one of them even found the trap door and lifted it up 
a little. But when he sniffed Levi’s rotten eggs and my 
bucket of muck, he let it fall gain, and made a sour face. 

~ “Poor Pa,” I thought, as I went into my third chorus. 
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After a while, the Marshals left, and when we had 
made sure they were really gone, I switched tunes and be- 
gan “Come Out, All Ye That Love the Lord.” Then we 
helped Pa out of his hideout. He was pale, and after he 
had washed himself off, he went to bed. But the next day 
he got to the bottom of the story, and he gave Genesis and 
Levi and me the licking I’ve been promising to tell you 
about, because we had disobeyed him about playing in the 
hideout and about ganging up on Joshua. Of course, it 
was a good thing the Marshals really came; for if Pa had 
had to suffer what he went through for nothing, I think he 
would have killed us. It was bad enough as it was. 

That’s how we got the wholesale licking, the three of 
us, and all because Pa was so religious. Of course, the 
government and Congress and the Supreme Court come in 
for their share of the blame, since it was because of them 
that Pa had to have a hideout. But it all goes back to Pa’s 
religion, and that’s where I put the blame. 

Yet, because he escaped the Marshals, Pa didn’t feel 
so bad about the matter. Just to prove it, he quoted us a 
passage from the Book of Jeremiah, and then added: “I 
went into the stinking mouth of Hell, and came out smelling 
like a rose.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


(Bryce Canyon ) 


She fears the walled wind carving 

Spans of sandstone standing up like men 
In her bowl-shaped canyon. 

Here in a world past and present 

She bathes in the sun and the sand 
With ancient temples, minarets, 

Leaning towers and cathedrals— 

Red rock sculptured empire, 

Garden of a queen. 


A million years hence will show 

Her ribs hungry for sand, 

The red-rusted earth will drop away 

In another great pocket, 

Leaving new rock faces and forms 
Fissured in the angled fire of the sunlight, 
And above the gashed sandstone shelves 

A new queen will rise to reign 


New formations of the breathing earth. 
—JamEs E. ASPER 
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UTAH’S CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Davin R. TREVITHICK 


In at least two respects the observance of Utah’s 
hundredth anniversary is unique. No other people of com- 
parable number and possessing like resources have under- 
taken a celebration made up of so many events or partici- 
pated in by so large a proportion of the state’s population. 
Statistically, the full schedule of official centennial activities 
is most impressive: 62 county celebrations, 127 perform- 
ances of traveling arts events throughout the state, and 166 
special events of various sorts. In addition to these items 
which were either produced, sponsored, or endorsed by the 
Centennial Commission, many localities offered programs 
in memory of the pioneers and in recognition of local ac- 
complishments without assistance from the state. Taken in 
full the state-wide program offered a sufficient number and 
variety of events to provide something of interest for any- 
one who cared to participate. 

The total program of centennial activities was made up 
of two general types of events: state events centered in 
Salt Lake City and vicinity, and county events held at county 
seats or such other places as local centennial committees 
chose. Special out-of-state programs were offered at Evans- 
ton and Fort Bridger, Wyoming, and at Washington, D. C. 
and other places throughout the country where there are 
substantial L.D.S. groups. In supplementation of the offi- 
cial locally-sponsored observances, the state sent into almost 
every county some or all of the following arts events: an 
opera, four plays, five Kodachrome slides exhibits, three art 
exhibits, and the State Symphony Orchestra. Because of 
small auditoriums and sparse populations, many of these 
events were offered at considerable financial loss, but their 
value to those who could attend them was considered ample 
justification for whatever deficits were sustained. 

State events and traveling arts events were related dir- 
ectly to pioneering when they were—as in the instance of the 
musical play, Promised Valley—especially created to ex- 
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press those qualities of character and other elements which 
were fundamental to pioneer life. Otherwise their purposes 
were primarily education and entertainment. Though most 
of the county programs were made up of conventional types 
of holiday entertainment such as parades, games, dances, 
rodeos, and races, an attempt was made to relate all activi- 
ties to a pioneer background. Parades were concerned with 
either history generally or with the development of a single 
item as transportation or dress; most games and contests 
were those well-known to past generations, such as foot 
races, stock-horse races, climbing greased poles and catching 
greased pigs, scrambling for fruit, chopping wood, husking 
corn, shoveling dirt, and driving nails; demonstrations of 
pioneer dancing were given in every county, and classes in 
old-time steps were offered in many communities for both 
children and adults; rodeos and race meets were frequently 
given an unprofessional touch by use of local riders and un- 
trained animals. Some of the performances lacked polish, 
but they were full of the flavor of pioneering and eloquently 
expressive of the people who were responsible for them and 
the different localities in which they were produced. 
Ordinarily, the purpose of a centennial observance is to 
show to the world what the celebrating people have accom 
plished. This was the primary end in view of the legislature 
which passed the Centennial Act in 1939. It was intended 
that Utah should hold a world’s fair in 1947 to “commemo- 
rate the advent of the pioneers into Salt Lake Valley ,... 
portray fittingly the natural resources and scenic wonders of 
Utah, the prehistoric culture of the West, and the develop- 
ment of irrigation, farming, mining, forestry, transporta- 
tion, culture and the arts .... ” To carry out this 
charge properly, it would have been necessary to erect 
exhibit buildings, construct new highways and _ repair 
the old ones, and provide sleeping and feeding ac- 
commodations for a heavy influx of participants and visit- 
ors from all over the world. Utah was to be on display, and 
the place of display was to be Salt Lake City. Such a pro- 
gram was reasonable to contemplate in 1939 when there 
were time and facilities to carry it through, but it was im- 
possible to accomplish in 1947. The war had robbed the 
Centennial Commission of so much of the time allotted for 
preparation and had imposed such restrictions on construc- 
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tion that roads were neither built nor improved, places for 
exhibits were thoroughly inadequate, and accommodations 
for visitors would not nearly meet the demand that a world’s 
fair would make upon them. When the Commission was re- 
activated in the spring of 1946, it was obvious that Utah 
could not be put on display before the world. 


Out of the need for determining new objectives in 
keeping with circumstances at hand, the Commission made 
two decisions which proved to be very wise: first, to sponsor 
a series of birthday parties throughout the state, and second, 
to show the world to Utah by bringing here the sort of events 
to which many Utahns would not ordinarily have access. 
The first decision made it possible for every person in the 
state to play some part in the centennial, and the second 
decision insured the importation of many fine programs and 
events which are usually beyond the means of many of our 
people. To accomplish the first decision, county centennial 
committees were set up in every county except Salt Lake. 
These committees were appointed by boards of county com- 
missioners and it was their responsibility to plan for and 
produce at least one appropriate centennial program during 
the year. To accomplish the second decision, divisions 
were created in the state office to arrange for and manage 
arts, sports, and other events to be produced in Salt Lake 
where proper facilities and adequate supporting population 
were available. 

The general objective of the Centennial Commission 
was to recognize through suitable events those elements of 
character and qualities of private life and public conduct 
which are fundamental to progress and wholesome living in 
any generation. Since our ancestors had faith, vision, re- 
sourcefulness, imagination, energy, abundant courage, and 
an inordinate capacity for sacrifice and co-operative effort, 
it was reasoned that our observances must express these 
virtues if they were to be truly representative. To keep faith 
with the generations which have gone before, it was neces- 
sary that we reaffirm our belief in the noble qualities of a 
people who refused the gold of California for a desert out of 
which they might in freedom build their own empire. 

Except for admission fees and about $100,000 of match- 
ing money contributed by the counties, all centennial funds 
came from appropriations made by the state legislature. 
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These appropriations totaled $1,376,500. Out of this sum, 
$500,000 was specifically set aside as a revolving fund to be 
used primarily for renovating the fairgrounds and to be re- 
turned to the state from exposition revenues and other 
sources. The remaining $876,500 was budgeted as follows: 
administration $75,000, historical projects $25,000, beauti- 
fication activities $25,000, publicity and promotion $316,- 
000, sports $71,000, arts $264,500, exposition $100,000. 
From the allocation for publicity and promotion, $100,000 
was distributed to counties other than Salt Lake on basis 
of a $1,000 grant to each plus that part of the remainder to 
which each county would be entitled on a population basis. 
Grants to counties were made upon condition that the county 
would contribute money, materials, or services equal in 
value to or greater than the amount received from the state. 
In addition to financial help, the state assisted the counties 
by supplying street decorations, sound equipment, special 
lighting equipment, and publicity and promotion services. 

The common opinion seems to be that the centennial 
program has eminently justified all of the money, time, and 
effort which were put into it. Though some mistakes were 
made in choice of events and in details of presentation, it is 
commonly agreed that the total program merits commenda- 
tion. All of the county committees report a local feeling of 
satisfaction with the observances which were offered locally. 
Most of the state events were very well received, and some 
have been given national acclaim. In the field of the arts, 
several brilliant successes were offered, most notable of 
which were Promised Valley and the great July 23 and 24 
parades. The sports program included the greatest number 
of national and international contests ever presented in a 
western state. At the exposition grounds, Skating Vanities 
and Holiday on Ice played to capacity houses and drew 
compliments from people who could compare them with 
other first-rate shows. There were, of course, many items of 
less interest and smaller consequence in all fields, but each 
in its way added something to the success of the program 
as a whole. 

In terms of its tangible consequences, the centennial 
has been successful beyond anyone’s anticipations. At this 
writing it looks very much as though the $500,000 revolving 
fund will be returned in full. In addition, improvements 
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and properties of considerable value will be left to state in- 
stitutions and organizations. From the production of 
Promised Valley, lighting equipment, sound equipment, and 
stage additions, scenery, and properties approximating 
$18,000 in value will accrue to the University of Utah. 
Some $3,000 worth of stage settings and furnishings, elec- 
trical equipment, and costumes remain from Blossom Time. 
At the fair grounds, new and renovated buildings, lighting, 
landscaping, hard-surfaced roads and walks, and other per- 
manent improvements will run in value to approximately 
$300,000. Because of the sports program there are new 
tennis courts and bleachers at the Salt Lake Tennis Club, 
an 18-court horseshoe pitching layout at the Salt Lake 
County fairgrounds, four new traps at the Salt Lake Gun 
Club, a skating rink at Logan, an improved ski jump at 
Ecker Hill, and additional track facilities at the University 
of Utah. Property improvements of incalculable value have 
been made through stimulus of the beautification program. 

The Governors’ Conference, the Sons of Utah Pioneers 
trek from Nauvoo to Salt Lake, and the “This Is the Place 
Monument” ceremonies attracted nation-wide attention to 
Utah through the press and the radio. Practically every 
major magazine in America has covered our observance 
with special articles, and newspaper and radio comments 
have been so flattering that other states which are planning 
centennials have asked for detailed reports and suggestions. 

Vastly more important than entertainment and pub- 
licity and immediate improvements to property are the in- 
tangible benefits which come to a people from paying re- 
spects to their ancestry and from taking stock of their 
possessions. Nothing but good can grow out of reverence 
and self-evaluation. The creation of a widespread desire 
to live amid better surroundings and the enlistment of 1200 
voluntary committee members living in 150 cities in a cru- 
sade to beautify Utah has tremendous meaning for the 
future appearance of our state. Remembrance that faith, 
courage, willingness to sacrifice and other noble qualities 
of character played a vital part in pioneer life is certain to 
have its wholesome effect. Production of centennial events 
revealed new talent and gave already discovered talent 
many opportunities for self-expression. From witnessing 
first-ranking arts and sports events, Utahns with interests in 
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athletics and dramatics received instruction and inspira- 
tion which doubtless will affect standards of performance 
in the years to come. After playing some part or other in 
the total program, all Utahns have felt the invigoration and 
refreshment which result from united effort toward ac- 
complishment of a common goal. 

Just as it is important that people in their private 
lives remember the birthdays of their parents, so is it im- 
portant that the children of a pioneer group express grati- 
tude for their inheritance. Thomas Macaulay wrote that 
“The people who do not revere their ancestry will never do 
anything to be remembered by their descendants.” It is our 
privilege to be proud of the generations which have gone 
before, and it is our responsibility to express thanks for the 
priceless legacies which we have received. Our predeces- 
sors were abundantly equipped with the ideals and the 
strengths necessary for the establishment of a solid structure 
of life under any circumstances. They met and mastered 
hardships daily, and their faith and courage were equal to 
the demands of every situation that pioneering in the most 
literal sense might impose. We could not do less than pay 
our respects to those who gave us an incomparably rich heri- 
tage, nor could we, in justice to ourselves, fail to take best 
advantage of this occasion to re-affirm our faith in those 
principles of public and private conduct which produce 
sound and just ways of life. No people have better reason 
to pause on their anniversary to commemorate their an- 
cestry and study their own lives in the light of their in- 
heritance. 
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“PROMISED VALLEY” — AN EXPERIMENT 
IN COMMUNITY THEATRE 


C. LowE.Lu LEEs 


In the production of Promised Valley, the Utah Cen- 
tennial Commission attempted an unusual and interesting 
experiment in artistic cooperation such as has been under- 
taken by few communities. Its purpose was to present 
during the Centennial year a drama portraying the epic 
journey of the Pioneers to the Great Salt Lake basin. To 
write a convincing story of the Pioneers that would please 
their thousands of descendants was a major task. 

The first need was a playwright who could truly ex- 
press the community’s respect and admiration for the 
Pioneers: many previous attempts to write the Pioneer 
story in dramatic form had failed. It was decided there- 
fore to select an accomplished playwright for the job. But 
there was apprehension that unless the playwright were a 
member of the community or a descendant of the Pioneers, 
he would not understand the Pioneer migration fully 
enough to write the story effectively and sympathetically. 
However, because of his many fine contributions to modern 
musical drama, Arnold Sundgaard, a New Yorker, was 
commissioned to write the play. He was invited to visit 
Utah and remain long enough to catch the story. He was 
then to express it not through famous historical characters, 
but rather through the typical people who made the trek. 
Mr. Sundgaard’s play was to be accepted or rejected on its 
merits, and was not to be censored or rewritten without his 
express approval. 

The music for Promised Valley was to be composed 
after the script was completed. Crawford Gates, a native 
of this state, succeeded in blending the rhythms and melodies 
used by the Pioneers into a modern musical score. With the 
completion of the script and the musical score, the first half 
of the experiment was accomplished, and a medium was 
achieved which combined an expression of one who had 
lived in the community and a visitor who had absorbed the 
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story from the people of the community: subjective and 
objective points of view were fused together, an accom- 
plishment in some respects unique in theatrical annals. 


The second half of the experiment was even more novel 
than the first. A production was set up that would combine 
music, dance, and drama into a theatrical performance that 
would combine the finest professional talent with the finest 
local talent. Over two hundred persons took part in the 
production; for many of these a long period of training was 
necessary. While the purpose of the production was not 
educational, many participants were permitted to study 
under outstanding artists to prepare for their parts in the 
play. This experiment of combining professional and non- 
professional artists, while not unique in American theatre, 
is now rare, although it was common practice in the old 
Salt Lake Theatre and other Pioneer companies. 


An excellent outdoor stand conceived primarily for 
this production (but usable for many other productions) 
was designed and constructed. The setting of the theatre 
was ideal for this production, for the spectators could look 
eastward to the mountains, which retained the same austere 
grandeur the Pioneers saw in them. And to the west they 
could look upon the beautiful city which had resulted from 
the planning and vision of the Pioneers. 


The audience participation was another outstanding 
example of community cooperation. More than one hun- 
dred thousand people witnessed the production in the short 
period of three weeks. Sometimes audiences sat patiently 
in the rain; and many persons saw the production several 
times. The production itself, made possible by the har- 
monious collaboration of many community groups, was a 
fitting commemoration of the unselfish cooperation of the 
Pioneers in their achievements. 


It is hoped that the people of the state will see in 
Promised Valley a great opportunity for community theatre, 
for combining the arts each year into a true expression of 
the community. Surely Promised Valley must be only a 
beginning in community enterprise. 
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“OUR PRESENT SITUATION” — ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


HALBERT S. GREAVES 


It may seem anomalous that the Mormon pioneers, 
agriculturally minded as they were, should have settled in 
an area where favorable farming conditions were at a pre- 
mium. Even today, hardly more than two percent of the 
area of the state is under cultivation. The growing season is 
relatively short, and water must be patiently and skilfully 
re-distributed in order that crops may be coaxed from other- 
wise dry soil. Occasionally, a late spring frost or an early 
fall frost causes great loss; and always, somewhere, there are 
grasshoppers, crickets, or other natural enemies. In addi- 
tion to these hazards, the Mormons of 1847 had to pacify or 
fight the Indians. Yet they were pleased with their home in 
the mountains. Everyone knows, of course, that their his- 
tory had been so turbulent and their faith so fervent that 
Utah semed to most of them a haven. Here they could 
work and worship—without persecution. 


As the Centennial Celebration of 1947 draws to a 
close, it is appropriate that we should look to the past for 
the sentiments the pioneers entertained with regard to their 
lot in Utah. This centennial year has been filled with ex- 
pressions of pride and pleasure, and it is interesting to read 
that much of the spirit of 1947 was also the spirit of 1847. 
In the speeches of church leaders we find the best reminders 
of that spirit. 


In spite of drouth, crickets, and other natural handi- 
caps, Mormon speakers frequently asserted that Utah was 
the ideal home for the Saints. They reviewed previous 
history, and contrasted the comparative freedom they en- 
joyed in Utah with the oppression they had suffered in the 
Middle West. They rejoiced in their progress and unity. 

This line of preaching began only a few days after the 
arrival of the pioneers. On August 1, 1847, Heber C. Kim- 
ball and Orson Pratt spoke at the Sunday meeting. Pratt 
talked about the great significance of the removal to the 
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mountains, away from the gentiles. He said the establish- 
ment of the Church in the mountains was the fulfillment of 
the Lord’s will. Here the Saints could be free from perse- 
cution, could become healthy and prosperous if they would 
keep God’s commandments.’ Kimball’s remarks were 
similar. 

On the seventeenth of August, 


In the evening Elder Ezra T. Benson preached to the company, 
telling them all about the beautiful land that the Lord had 
given to the Saints. He said that he felt like a little child 
and could go by himself and weep for joy. He gave many good 
warnings and bid farewell. Elder John Taylor also spoke and 
sang, “The Upper California.” It was a most joyful evening 
for all who attended it.? 


On April 7, 1850, Brigham Young, having vigorously 
exhorted the Saints to awake from their lethargy, rejoiced 
over the unusual circumstances of having a comfortable 
meeting place. 


When I came here yesterday morning, my feelings were peculiar; 
I realized that for years we have been deprived of such a 
privilege to meet together to worship the Lord. This is the 
most comfortable place I have ever seen for the Saints to hold 
their meetings in at our gathering place.* 


Again on the sixth of September, Brigham talked about 
the wealth of the land in Utah and the foolishness of going 
to California to get gold when there were more riches at 
home than the Saints could take care of.* And in a con- 
ference meeting of October 6, 1851, Brigham talked about 
the duties of the Saints and their favorable position.” 

Brigham and the other authorities were, as a rule, 
highly pleased with the members of the Church, although 
they admitted at times that the gospel net gathered all 
kinds, good and bad alike. It was customary to say that an 
apostate Mormon belonged to the meanest class of people 
on earth, but it was much more common to praise the good 
Saints. On January 17, 1858, Brigham spoke in typical vein: 


We have the smartest women in the world, the best cooks, the 
best mothers; and they know how to dress themselves the 


*Substance of address found in Journal History (ms., L.D.S. Church Histor- 
ian’s Office), August 1, 1847. 

*Journal History, August 17, 1847; report by Patty Sessions. 

*Journal History, April 7, 1850. 

*“Deseret News, I, 108. 

"Documentary History, 1851, p. 110 (ms. L.D.S. Church Historian’s Office). 
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neatest of any others. We are the smartest people in the world. 
But look out, pertaining to taking care of and sustaining our- 
selves, that the children of this world are not smarter than the 
children of light. I say that they shall not be; for we will beat 
them in every good thing, the Lord and the brethren being 
our helpers.® 


When various holidays were observed, it was natural 
for the orators to contrast the present with the past or to 
praise present circumstances. On July 24, 1851, at Parowan, 
James McGuffie talked about the persecutions of the Saints 
and their present favorable position in the mountains. 
George A. Smith related an account of the travels of the 
Mormons from the origin of the Church to the present time.’ 


On December 25, 1851, a great Christmas celebration 
was held in the carpenters’ hall in Salt Lake City. Dancing, 
feasting, singing, and speaking constituted the entertain- 
ment. Brigham Young spoke, reviewing the progress the 
Saints had made. Everything he possessed was the Lord’s, 
he said, and any part of it might go for tithing. He had a 
comfortable house, and so did most of the other Saints. Was 
it not time, then, to build a house for the Lord? The Saints 
agreed that it was.° 

For the celebration of July 24, 1852, Daniel H. Wells 
reminded the Saints that they should constantly thank the 
Lord for the many blessings they enjoyed. In view of the 
unpolished vigor and clarity of much early Utah speaking, 
it is interesting to note the ornateness and awkwardness of 
some of Wells’ language on this occasion: 


These, my brethren and friends, are a few of the scenes which 
dwell upon the memory when refreshed upon the return of the 
anniversary we this day celebrate. Refreshed by the presence of 
assembled thousands whose bosoms vibrate with patriotic emo- 
tions in witnessing the prosperity attending untiring persever- 
ance and industry in rapidly advancing the infant state to adorn 
the constellation which will ere long o’er spread the horizon of 
the western continent, so may the time be hastened when the 
beacon of Columbia’s freedom shall illume every recess of this 
Continent of ours, exhibiting to all the world, a mirror in which 
tyrants can behold their fate, and the oppressed of every nation 
the way to obtain the enjoyment of natural freedom.°® 


*Journal of Discourses, VI, 176. 

"Deseret News, vol. 2, no. 9 (March 6, 1852), p. 1. 
"Journal History, December 25, 1851. 

*Journal History, July 24, 1852. 
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On this same occasion, Brigham Young effectively de- 
scribed the spirit that made possible the Mormon achieve- 
ment in conquering the Great Basin. It was no less than a 
miracle that the pioneers survived their first winter in Utah, 
for they came too late to raise a crop, and were unable to 
bring sufficient food with them.” On the Fourth of July, 
1856, Brigham again referred to the fact that the Mormons 
were occupying a region “well known as being peculiarly un- 
desirable,” but that they were “still striving to extend the 
area of freedom... .”” 

Religious beliefs as well as practical considerations pro- 
vided material for statements to the effect that Utah was the 
place where the kingdom of God was to be established. Per- 
haps no other sermon presents this point of view better 
than Parley P. Pratt’s “The Standard and Ensign for the 
People,” delivered January 30, 1853. In this sermon Pratt re- 
viewed biblical history in an attempt to prove that “it is evi- 
dent that the kingdom of God was to be set up twice—at two 
distinct times. ...” The first was in the days of Jesus, the 
second during the “latter days’ inaugurated by Joseph 
Smith. Needless to say, the faithful Mormons believed with 
Pratt that the building of the second kingdom of God had al- 
ready begun, and Utah was truly “the place.” 

Between 1853 and 1861, the Mormons had undergone 
many trials—the Utah War, the Mountain Meadows Mas- 
sacre and its consequent castigation, and the hard times 
resulting from poor crops, to mention a few. Yet Utah was 
still held to be the best place on earth. In all history, said 
Brigham Young, there had been no better place.” On the 
twenty-eighth of the same month, John Taylor asserted that 
the Saints were blessed in their place of habitation, for they 
were far removed from the wicked, who were using them- 
selves up in civil strife. God is with his people, he said, in 
all their trials and persecutions.** Wilford Woodruff, on 
May 12, also proclaimed thankfulness for the position of the 
Saints among the mountains, the blessings they enjoyed, and 
for the fulfillment of the gospel in the latter days.” 





“Deseret News, II, 84. 

"Deseret News, VI, 140. 

*Speech, April 6, 1861; Deseret News, XI, 65. 
"Deseret News, XI, 321. 

“Deseret News, XI, 130. 
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From the practical point of view, Daniel Wells covered 
the advantages of living in Utah as thoroughly as any other 
speaker. It is probable that reflections on the Civil War 
helped to prompt his remarks too, for his speech was de- 
livered June 9, 1861: 


This land is choice above all other lands for the Saints of God, 
for there is no other land that I know of by travel, by descrip- 
tion or by report that combines so many and such great facilities 
and advantages to benefit the Saints of the Most High. Here 
can be produced the things that are necessary for the comfort 
and benefit of man; and with these elements that have lain 
dormant so long, is combined the blessings of the most secure 
places and the most formidable barriers against interruptions 
from any foreign foe.*® 


Statements like these go a long way toward explaining why 
Brigham Young, when he first saw the valley of Great Salt 
Lake, with its mountain barriers and sage-brush, proclaimed 
it to be the right place. And after twenty years of labor, 
Brigham’s vision of what was to be accomplished seemed 
as vivid as ever: 


We have not got through with our work here yet. The people 
have hardly commenced to realize the beauty, excellence, and 
glory that will yet crown this city. I do not know that I will live 
in the flesh to see what I saw in vision when I came here. I see 
some things, but a great deal more has yet to be accomplished.*® 


However, it is not to be thought that all was optimism 
in regard to living in Utah, for in many speeches the leaders 
indicated that they were fully aware that constant toil and 
vigilance were necessary. 

In seeking an explanation for the many statements in- 
dicating that the leaders considered Utah the ideal home, 
we can only conclude that their religious fervor was the 
primary reason. Their deep sincerity in believing that they 
were doing the Lord’s work was reason enough; to occupy 
a region unwanted by others was a positive advantage. 
Furthermore, they were in reality much better situated in 
Utah than they had been in the troublesome Middle West. 
And one final reason may be found in the fact that there 
were many temptations or threats capable of enticing or 
driving some of the Saints out of Deseret; these had to be 


“Deseret News, XI, 249. 
*Journal of Discourses, XII, 94. 
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counteracted, and bright pictures were powerful arguments. 
But above all, they were truly thankful to have a home 
where, both literally and figuratively, they could build a 
Temple to their God without being mobbed. Obviously, 
the optimistic and laudatory statements the pioneers of 
1847 made in regard to their lot in Utah grew out of their 
faith and their great joy at their escape from the violence 
of their sojourn in the Middle West. And it is pleasant now, 
in 1947, to contemplate the fulfillment of some of the 
dreams of Brigham Young. 


SALT RACER 


Land-code to the eye 

Distorted by speed and the sun 

Bouncing heat mirages off hard salt, 

The painted black streak stretches a thousand 
Stone throws straight on surface 

Smoothed by the inland sea receding, 
Divorcing salt harder than macadam. 


Here three thousand horsepower and a man 
Vie with the land and wind; 

The roar of engines cutting in 

Within the aluminum turtle 

Poised like a rain drop, 

Silvered like a polished rapier, 

Diminishes to a low moan 

Six miles a minute from its birth 

Shot into the white heat of desert salt. 


Soon the autumn rain will mush the white sheet, 
The bed will rumple and crack 

Only to await the healing sun of another year, 
And men, salt-tanned, wiser of speed— 

The strength of steel and salt and resilient nerve, 
Will bend over blue paper 

Drawing lines and figures of a new racer 

For the slow-approaching year. 


—James E. ASPER 
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SOME GOSIUTE MYTHOLOGICAL 
CHARACTERS AND CONCEPTS 


CARLING MALOUF AND ELMER R. SmiTH 


One of the great and necessary tasks of man has been 
the interpretation of his environment. He ever feels com- 
pelled to explore his habitation and to explain what he 
finds in terms that he can understand. This understanding 
is based upon his experiences and accumulated cultural her- 
itage. Non-literate peoples throughout the world explained 
phenomena in terms of concepts that had meaning to them, 
and we of a later age have come to call these explanations 
myths. Myths are stories usually accepted as truths by the 
people who use them. A myth may be more specifically de- 
fined as a fictive explanation in narrative form of the origin 
of religious phenomena, social customs, or natural occur- 
rences. Myths of a people are important to the under- 
standing of their culture, for through myths one may see 
the basic psycho-cultural workings of the people themselves; 
and, after all, the people are the important and basic fea- 
tures of any culture. 


The mythology of the Gosiute Indians of western Utah 
is important to an understanding of the basic “survival 
values” held by these people in the midst of a very hostile 
environment. Their myths were, to the Gosiute, the vocal- 
izations of things hoped for and things realized. The myth- 
ologies became for them at once stories for entertainment 
and teachings of “facts” and moral values recognized in 
their culture. To be sure, this is basically true of any cul- 
ture, even in our own age of synthetic science. We, too, 
have our myths passed down from generation to generation 
with similar relations to our literary and moral require- 
ments; in some instances these myths have even become 
attached to our scientific and historical heritage. 

The principal domain of the Gosiute was the area im- 
mediately surrounding the southern half of the Great Salt 
Lake Desert in western Utah. Except for small isolated 
springs and streams there was little water in the region, 
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and few resources of any kind were offered the Indians for 
subsistence. The Gosiute population was concentrated, con- 
sequently, in some few localities where resources were com- 
paratively abundant, such as Tooele and Skull valleys, 
which are immediately west of Salt Lake City, and the 
Deep Creek region, which lies southwest of the Great Salt 
Lake Desert. The remnants of the Shoshoni Gosiute are 
now located in the Ibapah Reservation on the western side 
of the Deep Creek Mountains, in western Utah and east- 
ern Nevada. 


The Deep Creek Mountains, whose maximum height 
is around 12,101 feet, are located about 150 miles south- 
west of Salt Lake City, Utah, and about seventy miles south 
of the village of Wendover. Other series of mountain 
ranges continue from the Deep Creek Range and terminate 
in the vicinity of Wheeler Peak, in Nevada, some ninety 
miles to the south." Wheeler Peak, which is over 13,000 
feet high, is visible from some parts of the Gosiute domain. 


The origin of the various mountains and mountain 
ranges in the area has been mythologically explained by the 
Gosiute in a story of a quarrel between hawk and coyote. 
The following account, supplied by a Gosiute informant, 
presents the basic aspects of the story: 


Coyote and a hawk had a quarrel on the top of a large moun- 
tain that formerly was situated to the south of Deep Creek Val- 
ley. The quarrel became very heated and hawk became very 
angry. He soared high up in the air and swooped down upon 
the mountains and with his feet and claws knocked the top of it 
off, scattering the earth and ground all round. The Deep Creek 
Mountains and all the mountains to the south were made from 
this old mountain by the action of hawk. 


The hawk, incidentally, plays an important role in 
another myth involving contact with coyote, but in this en- 
counter coyote is able to get the upper hand. 


Hawk a long time ago kidnapped coyote’s children. Coyote 
could not get them back so once when hawk was away coyote 
went to his children, who were kept in a cave, and asked them 
to find where hawk was weakest [i.e., where he was most vul- 


*Albert B. Reagan, “Geology of the Deep Creek Reservation, Utah, Its En- 
= saa Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, XXXII (1929), 
105. 

*The informant, referred to hereafter as AJ, was a man about twenty-five years 
old, a high school graduate from Indian schools in Carson City, Nevada, 
and Riverside, California. 
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nerable]. They got the information and told it to coyote. The 
weak spot was hawk’s anus. Coyote watched his chance and 
when he saw hawk stoop to get a drink of water in the fashion 
of Indians, from a stream, coyote shot his anus full of arrows. 
Since that time hawk no longer stoops like Indians when he 
drinks, and that, too, is the way hawk got his tail feathers.* 


Astronomical beliefs vary among individuals of the 
Gosiute society but a few consistencies can be ascertained. 
For example, a distinction is made between the Morning and 
Evening stars (Venus) and astonishment is shown when at- 
tempts are made to explain that they are both really the 
same planet. Stars were sometimes known as “coyote’s 
children” and metorites were excrement from these stars.* 
The Milky Way is variously identified as “sky path” or 
“dust road.” Julian H. Steward’s Deep Creek informant 
said the “dust road” was smoke from a fire made by two 
girls cooking pine nuts.° According to Omer C. Stewart’s 
Deep Creek informant, the sky is female and the earth is 
male. The sun and moon are also males.° 

Stewart’s informant accounted for the origin of the 
moon as follows: 


Cottontail followed the sun to the edge of the ocean. He tried 
to shoot it with an arrow, which burned. He then threw poison 
at it and brought it down. The world caught fire. Cottontail 
ran, the fire following him. He asked the trees if they burned. 
They said, “Yes, even our roots.” He found a bush which said, 
“T can only burn on top. You get under me.” He did so but the 
world, including cottontail burned up. After a while he got up 
and said, “I want a storm with a big hail to put out the fire.” 
A storm came. Cottontail went back to sun and found it dead. 
He took the bladder out and threw it up. It became the Moon. 
It had to wash itself each month, hence, monthly rains. He 
threw up the sun’s gall and it became the Sun.’ 


The Skull Valley Gosiute said that “the Moon once 
had several men on one side of it and a frog and coyote on 
the other. When it turned over coyote and the men jumped 
off but frog was caught and killed.” To point to the Moon, 


"Informant for this story was AJ. 

‘Omer C. Stewart, “Culture Element Distributions: XIV, Northern Paiute,” 
Anthropological Records, 4:3 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1941), p. 324. 

‘Julian H. Steward, “Culture Element Distributions: XIII, Nevada Shoshone,” 
Anthropological Records, 4:2 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1941), p. 325. 

‘Stewart, op. cit. (1941), pp. 324-325. 

‘Information supplied by Dr. Julian H. Steward, 1940. 
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or to a rainbow would cause the finger to rot; hence, this 
practice is avoided.* 

A twelve-month year is current among the Gosiute and 
its origin may have been independent of any European in- 
fluences. According to AJ, our Gosiute informant, it is attri- 
buted to a quarrel between coyote and a large bird. 

Coyote and a large bird [the informant was not sure what kind 

of bird was involved, but one with twelve feathers in its tail] 

were having an argument as to how many months in the year 
there should be. Coyote insisted there should be as many months 
as there were hairs in his coat, while the large bird [probably 
an eagle] insisted there should be as many months in the year 
as there were feathers in his tail. After considerable arguing 

[the informant could not remember the details] the bird ruled 

there would be as many months as feathers in his tail unless 

coyote could catch him. The bird flew away and _ because 
coyote could not follow him and catch him there have been to 
this day twelve months in the year. 


The Gosiute had certain customs for the protection of 
life, limb, and property based upon mythological concepts. 
During a thunder storm a “service berry” branch might be 
placed on the roof of the house as protection from lightning. 
Furthermore, it is taboo to talk about lightning in the sum- 
mer. Ghosts and spirits appear in whirlwinds and special 
acts may be performed to counteract their potency. The 
most common methods of controlling the ghosts of the 
whirlwinds are to hold up the hand as a “stop signal’ and 
tell the spirit to go away, or to throw a handful of dirt to- 
ward the whirlwind. 

The twitching of back or eye muscles is a bad omen 
which indicates trouble, as does twitching of the leg muscles 
or stumbling, especially during communal hunts and drives. 
Some persons go so far as to describe specifically the type of 
“bad luck” that will befall. 

If one sneezes, it indicates that someone is talking about 
him, and according to one informant,’ that person is of 
the opposite sex. To find the person who is talking, one may 
throw a stick in the air; after landing, it will point in the 
direction of the talker. 

Other significant omens are the cries of birds, such as 
the meadow lark, or the howl of a coyote. A horse pawing in 


“Information supplied by Dr. Julian H. Steward. 

“Omer C. Stewart, “Culture Element Distibutions: XVIII, Ute-Southern 
Paiute,” Anthropological Records, 6:4 (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1942), p. 325; Anthropological Records 4:3 (1941), p. 418. 
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the dirt is also given some significance, but the meanings of 
the act are usually vague to the Indians. 

To tell stories and myths in the winter will ensure an 
early spring. To tell them in summer, however, is taboo. 
During the summer of 1941 one of the writers had an inter- 
esting experience with an old Gosiute, which is worth re- 
cording since it shows the attitude at least of the older 
generation toward the recounting of a myth. Our informant 
AJ asked his stepfather to tell the story of the “pine nut 
bug” and how the Indians were taught the use of the pine 
nut. The stepfather refused, because, he said, to tell the 
myth at that time would cause the pine nut harvest to be 
poor. When AJ started to tell the myth from memory, the 
stepfather became very angry, until at our request AJ 
stopped trying to give us the gist of the myth. The older 
Indian did tell us to return during the winter, when he 
would be glad to explain the myth to us. AJ stated that this 
particular myth would take about six hours to tell. It should 
also be noted that the proper time for telling stories is during 
the evening.*® 

The contacts of the Gosiutes with the early white 
settlers and soldiers have furnished material for a number of 
stories which are definitely a part of the folklore of the 
people. It is reported by the “whites” of the area that after 
successfully annihilating a band of “obnoxious Shoshones” 
at Battle Creek, in southern Idaho, Colonel Edward Conner 
and 700 California Volunteers turned their efforts to the 
quelling of Indian “outbreaks” along the Overland Mail 
Route which ran through Gosiute territory. 

FB, another one of our informants, related the Indian’s 
version of some of the kinds of activity Conner and his men 
conducted in Utah and Nevada. The incident quoted here 
is particularly interesting because of its mythological attri- 
butions that have been acquired as it was handed down from 


one person to another. 
A long time ago the people in Spring Valley were having a 
circle dance; in those days it was not held with the Bear Dance. 
One of the participants, unknown to the others, had stolen an 


“Our informant AJ relates that when he was a small boy his father used to 
tell him stories about coyote and other mythological creatures. AJ used al- 
ways to go to sleep before his father was finished, so he was told that he 
would not be given any more stories if he did not stay awake and pay 
attention. AJ assured his father that he would not go to sleep any more 
if he was told another story. The father would commence another, but as 
usual AJ would drop off to sleep again before it was finished. 
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army horse, or mule, from some soldiers in Steptoe Valley. Some 
soldiers, guided by Nevada Indians familiar with the territory, 
went to the camp in Spring Valley. Everyone was killed. The 
soldiers went back to Elko after the massacre and the Gosiutes 
went to the dancing grounds and found everyone dead. One 
man was lying on the ground and his body was covered with 
bruises. These were caused by bullets as the man was so tough 
that the bullets would not penetrate his flesh. The man had 
been killed by strangulation and several soldiers were required 
to subdue him. Some Gosiutes are tough. 


This tough Gosiute whom bullets cannot penetrate is a 
particularly interesting addition, for stories of bullet-proof 
men have a wide distribution among Great Basin Indians. 
It is doubtful, however, that the idea of invulnerability is 
very old, for it was rarely associated with arrows; besides, 
warfare was infrequent in early native times."* Dr. Steward 
has recorded a number of instances of “bullet-proof” men” 
found in various areas of the Great Basin and among the 
Nevada Shoshoni. A bullet-proof Kawich Mountain Sho- 
shoni, Reveille George, once accidentally discharged a shot- 
gun against his chest and was only burned. Another story re- 
corded by Steward and closely paralleling the one recorded 
above recounts the exploits of Tumok from the Elko area. 

Tumok, who became war leader among certain Humboldt 

River peoples during warfare against the whites, dreamed that 

he was bullet-proof. His dream told him that he must wear 

his hair with a long braid on one side with feathers in it and 
that he must never get food from the kettle by reaching under 
the tripod, but must have it handed to him by someone who 
carried it around one leg of the tripod and set it on the opposite 
side. When his wife carried his food directly out from under 

the tripod, his charm was lost and he was killed in 1891 by a 

relative.** 


No efforts have so far been made to check pioneer ac- 
counts of certain customs and “superstitions” regarding the 
use of water in Gosiute territory. In his account of how a 
Gosiute carefully covered up a small hole he had dug in the 
ground to obtain water, Egan regards the practice as super- 
stitious.** Egan and a Gosiute were traveling in the “Middle 
Valley” (?) and were among some sand dunes, which 
spread a few miles in width and many miles in length 
"Steward, op. cit. (1941), p. 264. 
®Loc. cit. 

“Loc. cit. 


“Major Howard Egan, Howard R. Egan, and Wm. E. Egan (ed.), Pioneering 
the West, 1847 to 1878 (Salt Lake City, 1917), pp. 342-343. 
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through the valley. The Indian was told to find some water. 
He then proceeded to scoop out a small hole in the sand 
about six inches deep. It was suspected that water might 
be nearby because of the presence of some gopher holes. 
They did find some water, and drank. After they were 
through the Indian carefully filled the hole again, for 
otherwise there would not be any more water near the 
vicinity. In the light of our present knowledge of under- 
ground water systems in the area it may be, perhaps, that 
the Gosiute’s reasons for covering the hole were more 
practical than Egan suspected. 

Of considerable interest in Gosiute folklore is the 
concept of “Little Man,” a person of great importance to 
the shamans in acquiring a knowledge of the use of medi- 
cines, etc. From an informant in Skull Valley, Julian Stew- 
ard obtained the following account of a man who dreamed 
about Little Man.” 


When a man is in the mountains, “mountain doctor” may ap- 
pear and if he likes the man give him doctoring, hunting, or 
other powers. When seeking these, a person first bathes, then 
paints his face with white (evil), and goes to a puhaghani 
(shaman) and says, “I want such and such.” Besides “moun- 
tain doctor” he may see other beings. Elk gives him doctoring 
powers; pansoavitic (water spirit) makes him hardy in war. 
All puhagunts (shamans) receive a small worm which they 
swallow. 


When a Deep Creek Gosiute seeks out power, he sleeps 
in a cave in which he asks for that power. He then dreams 
different powers, but most often he sees “Mountain Man,” 
toyanum. This particular power may be “dreamed at 
home” or may be met by a man walking in the mountains. 
Toyanum may become “his partner” and give him various 
kinds of puba (power). 

AJ described a person who corresponds very closely to 
this “Mountain Man.” He apparently is also known as 
“Little Man,” or “Little Man of the Mountains.” AJ said 
that he is about three feet high and lives in the earth. He 
also stated that a friend of his, JB, who now lives in Skull 
Valley, claims to have had dreams about him. Once JB 
was invited by Little Man to visit his home. They entered 
the ground through an opening the size of a gopher hole (AJ 
was very skeptical about this, for JB has a very large belly). 


“Steward, Manuscript, 1940. 
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In this home JB was shown various herbs and medicines 
which were lined on shelves “like glass bottles in a drug 
store.” 


Little Man in former years was believed to have been 
the person who made the numerous petroglyphs and pic- 
tographs (Indian picture writing) in the region. Dr. Albert 
Reagan has recorded a myth, however, that at first glance 
seems to ascribe these to a different origin.” 


The pictographs are in caves along Warm Creek and in the 
canyon of Deep Creek Range and in the hills toward Pleasant 
Valley. They were made by short heavy-set giants of the long 
age. The “thunderbird” preyed upon this people. Once my 
grandfather, you know my grandfather was a medicine man; 
well, he had a dream to cure the sick. What he saw in his dream 
was his helper in driving away the “sick,” his guiding spirit, 
he would go out hunting in yonder [Ibapah Peak] mountains. 
Once while there fasting and praying, he came along below a 
narrow ridge on which the “thunderbird” had its nest. There 
he saw the bones of the little giants . . . . the great bird had 
discarded and thrown down from its nest after it had eaten 
all of the flesh from them. The bones were many in number 
and awfully heavy.?*7 These were the bones of the men who 
made the drawings in caves and along the canyon walls. 


If compared with other stories, the above account 
seems to confirm the originator of “picture writing” as Little 
Man. However, it is necessary to strip the idea of “thunder- 
bird” and the identification of the partner, or helper, as a 
guiding spirit from Reagan’s account to make the myth 
appear much more in accordance with later ethnological 
data on the Gosiutes. The thunderbird mentioned by Rea- 
gan was more likely a hawk, eagle, or some other prominent 
bird since there is practically no evidence to show the ex- 
istence of a “thunderbird” concept among the Gosiute. Ex- 
cept for the identification of “thunderbird” and “the help- 
er,” the myth seems, as a whole, to be in conformity with 
Gosiute mythology in general. The “short giants” may be 
considered as identical with “Little Man.” 

A modern version of the origin of pictographs and 
petroglyphs, in contrast to the above, maintains that the 


*Reagan, op. cit. (1929), p. 115; “Shoshoni-Goship Indians and the Deep 
Creek Region, Utah,” Improvement Era, vol. 22, no. 18 (October, 1919), 
p. 1041; “The Gosiute (Goshute) or Shoshoni-Goship Indians of the 
Deep Creek Region in Western Utah,” Proceedings of the Utah Academy 
of Arts, Sciences, and Letters, XI (1934), 43. 


“Reagan suggests that these may be fossil bones. 
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Sioux Indians are the only people capable of interpreting 
their origin or meaning. This particular version has been 
given popularity by the leader of the Sioux method of 
Peyoteism at Deep Creek. 

Another important mythological character among the 
Gosiute is “Water Baby.” Besides Julian Steward* and the 
present writers, Omer C. Stewart’ and Dr. Ralph V. Cham- 
berlin have also recorded the existence of the “water baby” 
concept among the Gosiutes. Chamberlin mentions it thus: 
“Pan’tsa-bitc is a supposed water living creature. The 
Gosiute believe certain creatures, or ‘babies’ can be heard 
from the distance to cry. In daytime they disappear in 
holes.”’*° 

Although “water baby” is still recognized among the 
Gosiute, its role seems to have been minor to that of Little 
Man and coyote. Apparently “water baby” achieved a great 
importance in the folklore and mythology in groups farther 
west of which the Paviotso are an example. It is not, how- 
ever, unknown among other Shoshone tribes and even the 
Comanche. Little Man also has a wide distribution. Among 
the Northern Ute, for example, he is known as Green Man. 

On the basis of present meager evidence the most 
auspicious mythological character is coyote. He is followed 
by Little Man, hawk, eagle, cottontail, elk, water baby, and 
frog. Coyote, eagle, hawk and cottontail are responsible for 
natural phenomena and the general environment. Little 
Man’s role is essentially that of a kindly revealer of medical 
and shamanistic knowledge. Elk may also fill a similar role. 

Coyote is feared and regarded with awe. His flesh was 
never eaten by the Gosiute even though it was, for their 
region at least, “large game.”*’ But he also bears,the brunt 
of many a joke through mythology. 





“Steward, op. cit. (1941), p. 263. 

"Stewart, op. cit. (1942), p. 318. 

*Ralph V. Chamberlin, “Place and Personal Names of the Gosiute Indians of 
Utah,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. III, 
no. 208 (January-April, 1913), p. 8. 

"When Dr. R. V. Chamberlin was dissecting a dog at Deep Creek during 
his study of Gosiute anatomical names and animal terms (see Academy 
of Natural Sciences Proceedings, LX [Philadelphia, 1908], 74-103), the 
Indians were at first reluctant to give the data he desired, for the dog 
was associated in the mind of the Gosiute with coyote. He finally secured 
the information, but afterwards he became very ill. This was attributed 
by the Gosiutes to the fact that he had dissected the dog. (This incident 
was related to the writers by Dr. Chamberlin in 1940.) 





MILLARD COUNTY, 1851 - 1875 


VoLNEY KING 


Part IV (ConcLusIoN ) 


In the summer of 1862 There comes to Fillmore on the 
Bolwinkle & Brockbank stage one of the aids in the make up 
of Fillmore for what would Fillmore or any other town be 
without its musicians & bands of music. The coming to our 
town of Daniel Olsen marks an advancing step in this line. 
Wm Bills first then Mr Parks & Nelson Bartholomew & John 
King then Mr Joseph Pugmire & now Daniel Olsen whose 
musical talent was not all that attracted him from his dance 
halls & cabinet shop & S L City but a Miss King claimed his 
willing attention & he came saw & conquered & finally 
made his home here at first following his cabinet trade then 
teaching music & organizing brass bands till his life career 
ends, 8 May 1893, after performing a mission to his native 
land Denmark, a few years previous to his demise 

In Capt Saml Whites company enroute for Florence to 
bring in the Seasons emigration, there was from Fillmore 
M W Warner, Marcellus Webb, Albert Shale, John Felshaw, 
J V Knight—The latter 2 as night gard, John Cavannah, 
Henry Bennett, Hanse Rasmussen who came in the year 
previous (1862) Almon Robison, Wm Hatten, Joe Lovell, 
Joseph Holbrook were in the Co. Mr Mathew McEwin was 
assitant to Capt White on the return trip at the 3 cross- 
ings of the Sweet Water they met soldiers who marched a 
number of the teamsters in to the centre of the corral made 
by the wagons & there at the point of the bayonet made 
them take the oath of allegance to the government of the 
U.S. This commander of troops Capt Price was very lawyal 
[loyal] on the plains but when he arrived in the east he took 
sides with the confederat cause. In Mr Shales wagon there 
came to Utah 9 passengers & in Mr Whites company some 
of the reeds for the great Tabernacle in S L City was brot & 
when these boys arrived in S. L. City Oct 15, 1863, they with 
the St George teams under George H Crosby were given 
freight for the Washington Woolen factory which helped 
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take away some of the expenses of the trip. There came this 
season to Fillmore Dr North & Miss Lizzie Bacon who 
crossed the sea in the Ship Sunflour, Miss Bacon afterwards 
marries Mr Robert Henry 

Mr M W Warner brings a Mr Robt Brown & family 
of scottish decent & soon after arriving home marries Miss 
Christina Brown one of his passengers as did Mr John 
Cavannah one of his passengers 

Mar 6th, 1863, Apostle Amasa Lyman & son F. M. 
Lyman come to Fillmore to make their home. Mr Alex 
Wilden who had settled at Cove Creek near the south line 
of Millard Co. rented the sheep & goat herd of Mr Lymans. 
who came on to Fillmore & purchased the Furman Mulford 
premises in the north end of the town to which he moved 
some of his families some time afterward. These premises 
were situated on the main thorough fare through the city 
on the east side the street on the north side of the bridge 
over chalk creek near where the first [sett ]lers crossed when 
they located the town. At the Celebration 4 July F M 
Lyman was orator 

A Battalion boy Mr Charles Hopkins one of the first 
settlers of Petersburgh where he resided passed away Oct 
12th 1863 

A session of the legislature convened S L City Dec 14 

There came to Fillmore in company with Apostle 
Lyman Bro Edward Partridge & his family a man who took 
a prominent & useful part in the planting of Millard 
County upon a firm basis. 

This season the dam which had gone out of the Seveir 
river at Deseret was put in, the whole county engaging in 
the labor. The rock for the apron to it were hauled from 
Dry Creek Canyon near Fillmore 40 mi in the snow & cold 
& Mr Daniel Thompon one of those engaged in hauling this 
rock frosted his feet. Some of [the men] engaged in freight- 
ing these rock were F M Lyman, D Thompson, Lewis Brun- 
son & many others making a number of these 80 mile trips. 
The common rock haul was about 6 mi & the willows 11 
to 2 miles & with a long pull a strong pull & a pull al- 
together the dam at deseret was again put in & supposed 
to be a good job 

_ In Dec of this year Mr J R King W A Phelps of Fill- 
more accompanied Mr Anson Cali to the Colorado river 
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125 miles south of St George for purpose of selecting a site 
for a church ware house when they selected the site of what 
was afterwards called Callsville located 7 miles above the 
mouth of the vegas wash. In the winter of 1864 Surveyor 
T E King of our County is solicited to make a trip for sur- 
veying in the far south & surveys feilds on the Muddy river 
then proceeds to Callsville on the Colorado river & there 
surveys the building spot for a steam boat landing & wittnes- 
sed the landing of the Esmeralda supposed to be the first 
steamer up the river that far. The season of 1864, Capt 


John R Murdock made another trip to the Mosouri river for . 


emigrants returning to S. L. City Ag 26 There was in his 
company from Fillmore Amasa Lyman, J N McBride, Hol- 
stien Warner, O. H. Warner, M Webb, John Felshaw. A 
great many horses from the government post at camp floyd’ 
had been sold to the settlers in the territory & numbers of 
them were sent to the east this season & when the soldiers 
were returning east, very egotistic for the rights of the 
government, thought to claim everything with the U. S. 
brand upon it when they met our teams homeward bound, 
thought to take many of the horses found in these teams but 
the boys were up to them. They would when expecting to 
meet soldiers step to their wagons take tar from the wheels 
& trace the U S on their animals covering their brands the 
soldiers thinking the teamsters were in for a lark would 
pass them by & thus passed many a U S horse or mule. Mr 
John Ashman & family & Mr Dewsnups family came to 
Fillmore this season Father Dewsnup came the following 
season. Soon after which Mr H Warner marries one of his 
passengers Miss Ann Dewsnup Soon after which he took 
fatally ill & passes away after one weeks illness 

In 1865 F M Lyman was appointed Lieut Colonel of 
the first regiment of Malitia in the Pauvan Military district 
& was commission Sept 27, 1867. 

While the Black hawk war was raging in July 1865 
Thos Callister, Daniel Thompson, F M Lyman & Jacob 
Croft made a trip to sanpete Co & while passing through 
Gunnison the body of Robert Gillispie was brought in. He 





*When Camp Floyd was abandoned in 1861, the buildings, equipment, and 
supplies were sold at auction. Bancroft says that the entire proceeds from 
the sale did not exceed $100,000, or a little more than two per cent on 
the outlay. Brigham Young, through his agent, H. B. Clawson, was the 
chief purchaser. 
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had been murdered by indians on the Seveir river near where 
Redmond now stands. He & Mr Jake Harris were hunting 
stock in the place named when shots from an ambush was 
suddenly fired at them & Mr Gillispie fell & Mr Harris 
escaped, so goes the story from Mr Harris 

In Apr 1865 It was concluded to erect a telegraph line 
through the settlements of the Territory. The several towns 
through which it passed aided in its errection by furnishing 
poles & distributing them along the line & setting them in 
position & from each town there was selected a young man 
or two to learn telegraphing in order that each villiage & 
town along the route might have its own operator. In Fill- 
more the two selected were Almon Robison & Volney King 
And these two young men repaired to S. L. City & spent the 
winter of 1865 & 6 in company with many other young men 
from all over the Territory. From S L City was Wm B Dou- 
gal, Richard Horn, George X. Tribe, Mr Morris Scipion, A 
Kenner. From Oggenden [Ogden], Jos A West & From 
Cash Co, Moses Thatcher, From Manti, Mr Hougard, From 
Ephrian, Anton H Lund, from Payson John Stark, from St 
George Robert Lund, From Provo John Henry Smith. This 
telegraph line was put up the following season Many of the 
Fillmore people engaging in its erection Mr J V Robison 
being one who took a very active part in establishing it 

In the fall of 1865 Among those engaged in molasses 
making from sugar cane were F M Lyman & Danl Thomp- 
son they ran their business night & day for 6 week as did 
most of the people engaged in that industry. The High prices 
on all products & merchandise was very marked Peaches 60 
cts per Ib Factory cloth $1.10 per yd Tea $6.00 per Ib 

Mr Amasa Lyman was elected a representative to 
legislature at the Aug election 

There comes to Fillmore from S L City Mr John T. 
Smith & family & Mr Clarence Merrill & family. the latter 
figured in the telegraph office afterwards established & the 
former taking a prominent part in many of the affairs of 
Fillmore 

A Band of organized Thieves said to be preying upon 
the cattle & horses in the norther part of the county & in 
other counties north were ousted by a combined effort of 
several counties a company from Millard County told how 
they surprised a company from another county on the same 
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business & as themselves after they found out they had not 
run on to the outlaws joined in with part on the same 
errand & this party in turn were surprised & taken prisoners 
by Mr O P Rockwell & party from Salt Lake county. When 
the combined force see they were about to be captured not 
knowing but it was the party they were in pursuit of, was 
about to resist but a few words in the parley revealed to the 
officer in charge of the S L party that these were on the 
same errand as themselves & he called out All wheat All 
wheat. & O P Rockwells slang word was too well known by 
all by all through the country not to know who used it. & 
the excitement soon subsided & all three parties then joined 
& finally the outlaws were captured, & their band com- 
pletely broken up 
Capt D Thompson & assistant Byron Warner conducts 
a train to Mosouri river for the emigration this season 
Starting out in May & returning in September It is said 
Capt Horton D Haight one of the train masters brought the 
wire for the Deseret telegraph line. 
On 9th of June 1866 Mr Wise Cropper & Oliver Harris 
a couple of young men were riding on the range in the 
northern part of the valley when all at once they see they 
were surrounded by Indians who thought of ambushing 
them but regarding their youth had compassion upon them 
& one of the indians called to the others not to shoot the boys. 
& called to the boys to turn & go quick giving them a little 
start before they fired of course the boys made the best of 
their chances. & the firing dident happen to hit them. they 
proceeded to camp & the next day came to Ceadar Springs 
where they joined in the pursuit 
June 10th Blackhawk’ at the head of his warriors 
raided Roundvalley.* Killing Father James Ivie & Henry 
Wright son of Johnathan C Wright the latter a herd boy 
with his cows & took all the horses & cattle they could 
hurriedly gather 300 head & made away with them up the 
canyon to roundvalley lake, the route they had come intoo 
the valley upon. A runner was sent to Fillmore for help & by 
dark that evening a posse under Capt J C Owens had 
*Black Hawk, notorious Ute Indian Chief, was largely responsible for the 
Black Hawk War, which broke out in central and southern Utah in 1865 
and continued for three years. He died at Spring Lake Villa, three miles 
south of Payson, Utah, on September 26, 1870. 


°A circular valley in the vicinity of Scipio, Millard County, about twenty-five 
miles northeast of Fillmore. 
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formed ready for to start to Roundvalley, but a heavy rain 
storm came on & the company to refuge in Mr Kings barn 
till the blinding shower passed & then they in the intense 
dark proceeded on their journey, having the greatest diffi- 
culty to follow the road for a man could scarcely see the 
horse he was riding let alone the road he was to follow 
but by management of the best experienced leaders they 
made their way to roundvalley via Ceadar Springs* where 
Wise Cropper & O Harris joined them & joined the two 
forces & set in on the trail & about day break next morning 
at the head of the roundvalley lake at least 40 miles from 
Fillmore they haulted for a few minutes, the indian camp- 
fires on either side & infront of them & as the road then lead 
through a narrow gorge for miles it was thought best not 
to rush to fast before the light came. Though Mr Jim Ivie 
fumed & fretted, yet orders were to wait a little before pro- 
ceeding. The stay was but short & no time for sleep till 
we were soon on the trail & would come to cattle shot down 
& yet bleeding with chunck of meat taken out of their hind 
quarters in haste. All told that the indians were not far in 
lead. while the runner was flying to Fillmore & the boys 
hurrying to the rescue, a little boy of 12 yrs on north of Cea- 
dar Springs caught sight of the expressman going to Fillmore 
& found out about the raid in roundvalley & instead of run- 
ning home toa ranch 3 miles north of Ceadar Springs takes in 
on the road afoot to roundvalley & arrived there 9 miles as 
soon as his feet could carry him just in time to join in with 
Mr John Ivie & posse of 4 men who took in on the trail of 
the indians for about 6 or 8 miles & then took through the 
hills east direct to where the town of Redmund’* now stands 
then followed up to Salina on west side of the river & crossed 
& informed Mr Pace from Payson in command of 30 men 
of the raid & its results where upon Mr Pace went down to 
the river west of Salina & followed up the river to gravelly 
ford’ 6 mil where the indians were expected to cross the river 
here they were greeted by the indians with a volley of shots 
just as the indians were coming to the crossing & by the grey 
‘The modern Holden, Utah, seven miles northwest of Fillmore. 


*So called because of several small conical shaped mounds of red clay in the 
vicinity; located in the extreme northern part of Sevier County, three miles 
northwest of the town of Salina. 

"The most noted ford of the Sevier River, a few miles south of Salina, Utah. 
At this place, the Utes attacked the whites and Black Hawk, the Ute chief, 

' ‘was seriously wounded. 
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light of morning were forced across the river & there the 
indians took the ford shoving Paces men back to a little black 
knoll where they took a stand for a short time thinking to 
keep the indians from crossing with the stock & shots were 
fired from attacting soldiers & defending & braging indians 
during the engagement Mr John Ivie & the boy & 3 other 
men took into a ravine that made back to the river & their 
under cover by the early morning conflict they had a good 
view of the indians in gun shot who were riding back & 
forward with their war hoop. Mr Ivie says now [ll take 
the left hand indian for my mark you the next on his right & 
you the next on his right & we will shoot at the word & when 
all was ready & the word given the shots were fired the mean 
time Paces men were firing promiscuously. After the fire 
of Mr Ivie & his men with concerted & well aimed shots one 
Indian fell & another grabbed his stomach & made over the 
hills during the skirmish the herd of cattle arrived & the 
indian braves forced the ford & Paces men fled toward Sa- 
lina on the east side & Ivie & his 4 could hardly over take 
them in the mean time a runner from the indian forces was 
sent on the back track of their route for a dust was looming 
up over the hills & the indian runner coming back as fast 
as the horse could carry him the Indians hurriedly pushed 
the cattle & horses into the hills & mountains where they 
were secure having joined their point Mr Pace seeing the 
coming forces of the troops from Millard Co thinking they 
might be more indians quit the field & the Indians had the 
spoil & got away with their murders free. The coming troop 
had orders from their colonel not to proceed farther than 
the Seveir river & they came upon the scene after all the 
skirmish was over & scarcely knew what had been taking 
place. And on the battle field rested for a short time, not 
knowing of the conflict there a few hours previous after 
resting a short time they proceeded up the Seveir valley to 
the town of Richfield where they stayed for the night. & 
the next day proceeded homeward arriving some about sun- 
down & some late at night & Mr Paces men it is said took up 
quarters at Glenwood the next day or the day after the skir- 
mish with the indians 


On Sat night the 9th of Sept., while Mr Jacob Croft Mr 
John Powell who were employed on a mill in round valley 
just at the mouth of the canyon that comes from Roundvalley 
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lake while sleeping Mr Croft dreamed that indians came & 
killed him & the others laboring with him & the next morning 
early he left the mill & proceeded homeward to Fillmore 
& by this timely warning escaped with his life ever after 
ascribing the lengthening of his days to an all wise provi- 
dence over him 


Within twenty four hours after the arrival home of 
Capt J C Owens & men There was another call for men 
to go in defense of our county from indian raids. Genl D 
H Wells who had been sent south with Malitia to defend 
the southern settlements desired that the Malitia from our 
county join him at twelve mile Creek in the southern part 
of Sanpete Co. Capt J GC Owens & his men were again 
marshalled out taking more time to get together an out fit 
for it was not known how long they would have to be gone. 
Men would join together & make up an outfit, till a great 
company nearly all the available men of our county were 
enlisted & their provisions for some time to come & they 
traveled the same rout as on the first trip crossing at grav- 
elly ford on the Seveir then to Salina then to 12 Mile Creek 
where they met Genl Wells & it was concluded that the 
whole forces were not needed & our Millard Co Malitia was 
excused. Some came by the Seveir bridge & the main part 
around by Richfield over the mountains to Kanosh 

In March 1866 Mr F M Lyman was appointed assist- 
ant U. S. assessor of revanue for the 6th Collective district 
for Utah Territory & on being informed that liquor was 
being made on the sly on a creek 12 miles north of Holden 
by Shepherd, aided by crooked leged Will Evans, 7 in all, 
he take 6 men with him some of them were Edward Part- 
ridge Minor Prisby & Peter Huntsman, 7 in the Party mak- 
ing the seizure which they did one morning early. Mr Ly- 
man & Huntsman making the suprise but found no liquor 
but malt enough to run out 40 gallons in 24 hours. These 
parties were supposed to be stealing beef as well as making 
whiskey whom was arrested & prosecuted Evans, but Shep- 
herd made his escape bare footed & in the night. The seizure 
was delivered to collector Wm King This Creek 12 miles 
north of holden was after that called Whisky Creek from 
this incident In June Mr Amasa Lyman F M LP. D. L. 
O. L. [?] & sons thought of erecting a flouring mill under 
the above caption & for that purpose enlarged the uper town 
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ditch & erected their mill in south east part of town with 
Mr Wm Gibbs as mill wright & in November 66 bought 
of Godbe & Mitchel a new flouring mill & improved Smutter 
enstalling same with Horrace Thoronton as Miller, after 
him Mr Wm Gibbs takes the place of Mr Thoronton as 
Miller. 

At This time Mr J V Robison was Mayor of Fillmore 
& F M Lyman was pound keeper not only for 1866 but for 
3 yrs & was also prosecuting Atty as well. & Mr T R King 
was probate Judge in Millard Co in 1867 

A library was organized the last of Dec. 1866 but as 
nothing come of it I will not mention the Charter Members 

In Feb 1867 Mr D Thompson was appointed to preside 
at Scipio or Roundvalley in January of this year the deseret 
telegraph line was in operation through the county to St 
George The office established at scipion was manipulated 
by operator Scipio A Kenner & the operator at Fillmore 
by Richard Horne & afterwards by Clarence Merrill & in 
the office at Cove Creek Volney King was operator There 
was called on Mission frora Fillmore at the Apr Conference 
H J McCullough Orson C Holbrook J F Gibbs N B Baldwin 
Platte D Lyman & Almon Robison who all left for their 
mission soon after con Mr H J McCullough on his way 
home stoped in Michigan among his relatives for a short 
time & arrived home in Nov 1869 (See 1869 for this last 
article ) 

In Feb 1867 Depty Sheriff F M Lyman & posse con- 
siting of J V Robison J C Owens Wm King T E King Ed- 
ward Partridge Almon Robison Lewis Brunson Allen Russell 
O C Holbrook were sent to capture a band of Cattle thieves 
on the south west of Seveir lake starting away in a blinding 
snow storm (no climax) 

The town of Holden in Millard Co was surveyed by 
County Surveyor Thos E King in Dec of this year. At the 
Aug election in Millard Co Thos Callister was elected coun- 
cilor to legislature from Millard & Juab Counties & F M 
Lyman was elected representative from Millard Co & the 
latter was commissioned by Gov Durkee as Lieut Col of 
first regiment of Malitia in Pauvan Military district 

The school Trustees two of whom were Edward Part- 
ridge & F M Lyman organized a school district in N. W. 
part of the city & built for it a nice stone structure in it & 
one of stone too in the school district in S. W. part of the 
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town on the S. W. corner of the State house block. About 
this time the town of Kanosh was located. Mr Wm Penny 
claimed to be its first settler though the ward was not or- 
ganized till latter with Culbert King as bishop C R Hakes 
& Lyman Levitt as his councilors The Bishop moving up 
there from Petersburgh in 1868 

Mr M. W. Warner claims to have suggested the name 
of Kanosh as the name for the town which was accepted at 
a public meeting for that purpose. 

Early in the season of 1858 Mr. Robert Henry a wid- 
ower and three children came from California to Fillmore 
and settled here. The seventeenth annual session of the leg- 
islature held at Salt Lake City in January of this year was 
attended by Thomas Callister and F. M. Lyman from 
Millard. 

In May four indians made a raid on Round Valley 
and drove away fifteen head of horses 


As the Union Pacific railroad came nearer to us on its 
way across the plains we this year only had to go to Cheyenne 
for our emigrating saints and Laramie in Wyoming. From 
Millard County in Captain Murdocks train was assistant 
Byron Warner and son Horace, James Brooks, J. V. Knight, 
Volney King, O. H. Warner, the latter was the night Gaurd. 
Mr. Eb Tanner and others from Holden and others from 
other parts and different towns, in the county who received 
their passengers from Cheyenne on the fourth day of July 
and arrived home in August. At Salt Lake City, Mr. J. V. 
Knight marries Miss Celestia Roberts, one of his passengers. 

Father Joseph Robison came to Fillmore in 1854 and 
passed away June 3rd 1868 about this time Mr. T. R. King 
[J. R. King?] and sons commenced merchandising and built 
a small brick store near the southwest corner of the old fort, 
the first one located in Fillmore. 

A company of men sent to gaurd the cattle range over 
on Corn Creek mountains from depredations of renegade 
indians nearly lost their lives by a flood in Corn Creek canyon 
which suddenly came upon them. They had just camped 
and unpacked and unsaddled and tied up some calves to 
trees that they might have milk when it commenced to rain 
on the creek and gorge above them and suddenly there came 
a rush of water, one of the young men J. N. McBride first 
noticed the rush of water coming with the speed of a run- 
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away engine, 20 feet or more in height and shouted “For 
Gods sake boys save yourselves and a narrows escape was 
made to the hillside a few yards away and there whole outfit 
in less time than it takes to write it was gone. Guns, pistols, 
saddles, bedding, provisions, calves and all. The boys 
thought they would just as soon have seen Black Hawk and 
his warriors appear. They then made for their horses on the 
hillside and with the hobbles from their feet and old strings 
to ride with they managed to make Kanosh during the night 
and Fillmore the next day. In the company was C R. Haker 
and John Lott from Kanosh and Fillmore, Holstien Warner, 
Marcellus Well and Wm Hatton 

June 21st 1868 Bishop Thomas Callister of Fillmore 
counseled with J. V. and B. H. Robison to put up a first 
class tannery in the place, which counsel was accepted and a 
stone building was put up for the purpose in the northern 
part of the city but for some cause this industry was not a 
complete success though some leather was made by the 
tanner Mr. W. S. Trescott. Under this date Brother F. M. 
Lyman was appointed Ward Clerk of Fillmore Ward. 

July 16th the dam in the Sevier River at Deseret built 
in 1863 and 64 went out leaving the crops unmatured and 
the people of the settlement discouraged and many proposed 
moving away. On the 19th of July just before sundown 
after the Sunday School and ward meeting were over Bishop 
Thomas Callister F. M. Lyman, John L. Smith and County 
Surveyor T. E. [J. E.?] King left for Oak Creek where they 
arrived the next day via of Whiskey Creek and were wel- 
comed at Oak Creek by Mr. John Lovell, John Radford and 
the people of that little village, and after dinner the location 
for a town was made and named Oak City, Surveyor King 
commenced its survey. John Lovell was appointed presiding 
priest and instructed to wind up the affair of the broken-up 
ward of Deseret and hand it over to the Fillmore ward as 
many of the broken-up town as wished were to locate in Oak 
City. 

Thursday July 23rd a fine liberty pole, ninety feet long 
spliced and framed by Mr. Wm Gibbs was raised in the 
center of the public Square at Fillmore upon which amid 
heart cheers and music by the brass band the Stars and 
stripes of our national Flag was raised, July 24th and the 
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following program both preliminary and actual was the 
order of the day. 


ist A salute of twenty-one guns and hoisting of National Colors 
at sunrise by Captain Joseph Pugmire’s company of in- 
fantry and amid music by Daniel Olsen brass band 

29nd Citizens and schools met at City Hall and at 9.30 A M in 
in the following order under direction of Marshall of the 
day R. A. McBride. 


lst Music by Dan Olsens band 

2nd President Thos Callister and Orator of the day 
Andrew Henry. 

3rd Members of Zions Camp Pioneers and Members of 
Mormon Battalion 

4th Committee of Arrangements 

6th Releif Society Officers 

7 Ward Quire 

8 Fathers & Mothers in I[s]rael 

9th 12 young men representing the strength of Israel 

10 12 -young ladies dressed in white representing the beau- 
ty of Zion 

11 Juvenile Choir in charge of John Dutson 

12 Sunday school in care of teachers 

13 Citizens & Friends 

14. Procession March to state house 9:30 AM 

15. House called to order by Marshal of the day 

16 Music by brass band 

17 singing by Choir 

18 Prayer by Chaplin Reuben McBride 

19 singing by Juvenile Choir 

20 Oration by A Henry orator of the day 

21 Music by brass band 

22 Song by John Kelley & Lizzie Henry 

23. Speech by Thos Callister 

24 Music by brass band 

25 _—‘ Patriotic song by Jno Dutson & Juvenile choir 

26 Reminessences of Mormon Batalion by M J Shelton 

27. Music by brass band 

28th Singing by Trio The Anchor is weiged by John 
Cooper Caroline Dutson & Annie Carling 

29 += Regular & volentier toasts 

30 Singing by Choir 

31st Benediction by Chaplin. 


The days celebration ending a grand ball commencing at 
4 PM in the State house where the floor Managers were 
Wm King & J C Owens The door keepers were James Star- 
ley & Wm Stokes, Committee of Arrangement, Edward 
Partridge, F M Lyman, John Kelley, Alx Mellville, G Hunts- 
man 
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Sund July 26 F. M. Lyman & John Kelley were ap- 
pointed branch Clerks pro Tem at Corn Creek’ before Pre- 
siding Priest C King & a number of persons were cited to 
appear before that eclsiastical court & show cause why they 
should not be disfelloshiped. Just previous to this the town 
of Kanosh was layed off & settled & people of the lower town 
Petersburgh moved up to it & at a special meeting for the 
purpose the name of the Chief Kanosh was give the town. 
M W Warner claimes the honor of suggesting the accepted 
name 


At a caucus meeting for county held July 29th at Fill- 
more 4 P. M. T R King was chosen chairman John Kelley 
Clerk a nominating committee was appointed Thos Callister 
J S Giles F M Lyman W H Bishop M B Shipp made speeches 
while the committee was consulting. Their report was ac- 
cepted & the following officers were nominated. 


Delegate to Congress W H Hooper. Committee to lo- 
cate University lands, John Neff, Ebenezer Brown, John 
Robery. Rep to Legislature, F M Lyman. Select man, R A 
McBride. Sheriff Peter Huntsman. Coroner S. L. Matheny. 
Co Surveyor T. E. King. Co Treasurer Jno Dutson. Supt 
Common Schools Jno Kelley. Pound Keeper E Partridge. 
Justice of Peace Jno L Smith. Constable Wm King. 


The Highest no of votes cast were 239 & the ticket was 
elected. At Meadow’‘ the ticket elected was J. P. Wm Stott, 
Constable H B Monroe, Pound Keeper James Dunken, 
Fence viewers H. B. Bennet Robt Martin Edwin Stott. At 
Holden precinct there was elected J. P. J S Giles, Constable 
Geo Nixon, Pound Keeper A P Harnon. At Kanosh precint 
J P Denis Dorrity, Constable Noah Avery, Pound Keeper 
John Lott. Deseret Precinct, J P Henry Roper, Constable 
W Gardner, Pound Keeper Thos Morgan. Roundvalley 
precinct, J P Wm Memotte, Constable B H Johnson, Pound 
Keeper Wm Robins, Fence viewers Jesse Martin & Thos 
Memotte 

Aug 16 A committee of 3 was appointed to fit up the 
meeting house with stationary Seats & make it comfortable 
They were T R King E Partridge & B H Robison. The 
City council was to be petitioned aid with $200.00 & balace 
necessary to complete the job was to be furnished by the 





"Site of Kanosh, Utah, fifteen miles south of Fillmore. 
‘Eight miles south of Fillmore. 
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citizens. A letter from one of our Missionaries in the field 
Bro N B Baldwin was read in the ward meeting 

Aug 17 Bp Thos Callister & the people of Fillmore con- 
cluded to lay off a semetry joining the old one on the east 
& for that purpose He & F M Lyman J V Robison T E King 
surveyor & Geo Finlinson Sexton proceeded to lay it off 
into lots of one rod each & blocks with 4 lots in each & a 
st running through the middle of the plattN&S&E&W& 
around the out side a st 2 rds in width & a walk on each side 
of each block 8 ft 3 inches wide such was the semetry, joining 
the first location 

A committee was chosen to locate a farm Aug 30 on 
Pine Creek a mile or so south of the City on which to grow 
Mulbury trees Sugar Cane & corn for a benevolent purpose. 
The Committee were Thos Callister A Mellville N B Bald- 
win Orange Warner & J L Smith Sec of the Committee 

About this time a bold & daring Robery was perpetrated 
upon a couple of travelers from Montana on their way south 
Through Millard Co about 5 mi north of Holden. Word 
was immediately sent to Fillmore & from the description of 
the man & horse he rode the officers at the latter place rec- 
ognized the Rober to be Willis Bartholomew & sent their 
posse to gard the Bartholomew place & found he had come 
home under cover of darkness & with his horse was beneath 
the shed by the stable. Whereupon the constable & posse 
surrounded those premises & demanded his surrender but 
he refused acknowledging that he knew what they wanted 
him for & flatly resisted arrest whereupon a cap on a re- 
volver snaped the revolver refused to discharge its load & 
immediately there was firing from all sides & the desperat 
man commanded his assailents with the voice & command 
of an army officer to get back, as he did so streams of fire 
streamed forth toward the officers in the darkness of the 
night like streaks of lightning. After the first fusilade a 
couple of the posse J C Owens & T E King thought to go 
around behind the shet & as they steped into the orchard on 
north of the place they saw constable Wm King fall he had 
been wounded in the right shin breaking the bone which was 
done by desperado as he advanced upon him, who Mr King 
thought was one of his brothers at first, but as he advanced 
firing on him he saw it was the man he was trying to arrest. 
While more experienced officers were away one after fire 
arms & the others helping the wounded constable the des- 
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perado escaped under heavy fire which he returned from the 
back of his fleeing steed beneath whose steel hoofs were 
streaks of fire & sparks. For a distance of 200 miles the 
robber was closely followed on his way to California till he 
came to the Mojave Desert when the officer returned as the 
bandit took fresh horses & provisions when ever & where 
ever he wanted them but he had to leave his favorite Pie 
bald roan horse which was afterwards owned in the town 
of Fillmore & know [n] for its great endurance. 

In 1868 There came a man to Fillmore whose active 
life we must not fail to mention for he has been Stake Clerk 
for 23 years to date, & was bishop of the Fillmore ward for 
years succeeding T. C. Callister, & now edits the home paper 
but in the short space at my command I can not do Bro 
Christian Anderson justice. We know he lives in the hearts 
of the people of Millard Co. 

Mr F M Lyman was elected Representative to legisla- 
ture 25 Nov 1868 for 2 yr term 

Sat Oct 24 & 25 1868 at a special conference held in 
Fillmore Apostle Erastus Snow & Joseph Birch of St George 
being present, The following local officers were sustained 
Thos Callister Bishop & presiding priest of Millard Co, Wm 
H Slott presiding priest at Meadow, Culbert King at Corn 
Creek. Walter Stephens at Holden, Daniel Thompson at 
Roundvalley, John Lovell at Deseret & Oak Creek 
John Kelly as Ward Clerk of Fillmore & F M Lyman as 
assistant The topic most treated upon was Co operation 
which was continued at fast meeting on 12 Nov By Bp Callis- 
ter W Van Colman & T R King & E Partridge treated upon 
word of wisdom at the latter meeting 

On Sund Dec 6 The first meeting was held in the meet- 
ing house since it was newly repaired & seated & Bp Callister 
spoke blisteringly against Blacklegs Theives & scalawags 
Whiskey & its effects 


Jan 11th There attended the mid winter session of leg- 
islature from Millard Co Thos Callister & F M Lyman who 
returned on 25 inst 


Jan 3rd A committee of Three H B Owens Allen Rus- 
sell & Jacob Croft were appointed to supreintend putting a 
dam in Chalk Creek to turn its high waters into a reservoir 
down by the Baldy mountain & turn the waters in to a waist 
ditch that took these waters to the reservoir. 
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Thursd Mar 4th 69 Steps were taken at a massmeeting 
to organize a Co operative Mercantile institution Bp Callister 
was Chairman Seventy five Shares were taken at $25 each & 
a committee of 5 were appointed to Draft a constitution for 
said company who were Thos Callister Thos R King Edward 
Partridge F M Lyman & Chandler Holbrook who were to 
report on 15th inst where their report & framed constitution 
was accepted & the Fillmore branch of the ZCMI organized 
by-electing Thos Callister president Edward Partridge vice 
president & Thos R King F M Lyman Chandler Holbrook 
J V Robison & John Dutson directors. Secretary John Kelley 
Treasurer Levi H. McCullough & on the 16 Mar The board 
met & concluded to purchase the merchandise belonging to 
T R King & G Huntsman & rent T. R. Kings store building. 
They chose Edward Partridge as Cheif Clerk & sales man 
& T. R. King assistant & commence business which they did 
by purchasing T. R. Kings stock of Goods & renting his 
building, on the 19th of Mar opening up for sale & on the 
20th Mr T R King & F M Lyman started for S. L City with 
instructions from the company to purchase $3000 dollars 
worth of Goods 

Mond 8th of Mar 1869 Prest George A Smith & com- 
pany arrived at Fillmore for the purpose of holding con- 
ference which was held 3 days. The first on the 8th was in 
the interest of Co operation & a branch of the school of the 
Prophets’ was organized on the 9th of Mar & the teaching 
was against Mining & encouraged farming. 

On the 10th of Mar The Millard Stake of Zion was 
organized with Thos Callister as president & Edward Part- 
ridge vice Prest J L Smith secretary & John Kelley Treasurer 
& at 11 A.M. the object of the conference was to organize a 
high council for the stake & Prest Thos Callister was chosen 
president & the High Council & the members were F M Ly- 
man Thos R King J V Robison Lewis Brunson J C Owens 
Allen Russell B H Robison Jno L Smith Wm King all of 
Fillmore, J B Martin of Scipio, Charles Hall of Kanosh, H B 
Bennett of Meadow. Bishops were appointed over the dif- 
ferent wards to witt Daniel Thompson of Scipio Culbert 
King of Kanosh E Partridge for Fillmore 


Bro Alex Mellville baptized 18 persons on 14 March 


‘The School of the Prophets, the parent organization, was first opened at Nau- 
‘ voo, Illinois, in 1842. 
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The 20th of Mar was a gala day for the Sunday school 
children & at the gatlhlering there was songs & recitation. 
Prizes were given out concluding with a public dinner & a 
dance arrangements were made Mar 21st for a horse & 
cattle & horse drive where all the people of the valley turned 
out & drove all the cattle & horses running at large into one 
place 

Mar 27 69 Apostle Joseph F Smith Thomas Taylor & 
Amos Neff visited Fillmore & their Topics were co operation 
Home industry domestic economy improving our cattle & 
sheep 

A dispatch at this time from Roundvalley stated the 
indians were stealing stock there. & we find that they took 
100 head of horses 

At a fast meeting on Thursd Apr Ist the Speakers no- 
ticed a scarcity of Bread Stuff & they advised a division with 
those that were destitute & the sunday following an active 
teachers quorum was reorganized with the following mem- 
bers James Starley H B Owens Alx Mellville J D Smith 
Geo Finlinson W H Bishop T E King L E Kinney J W Dut- 
son & R N Rowley. People from Fillmore welcome Prest 
B Young & party on their way south who thely] meet at 
Roundvalley & accompany them back to Fillmore as did 
many of the people of roundvalley. On Apr 20, at the meet- 
ings they advised to provide for their own safety from indian 
depredations 

Among those visiting us at this time were Prest B Young 
D H Wells Wilford Woodruff Geo Q Cannon. B. Young Jr 
Jos Young H S Eldridge Geo Dunford & John Squires & at 
Scipio on their return trip on the 21st they encouraged Co 
operation. Spoke on word of wisdom & thought we ought 
to recon what we spent for Tea Coffee & what we bought 
by breaking the word of wisdom & turn it over to the P. E. 
fund. The emmigrants this season were able to come across 
the plains on the train to Ogden.” 

In June 1869. It was concluded to improve the premises 
at Black Springs on the sink of Beaver. & Fillmore sent 4 
men with their teamans to take large heavy poles like house 
logs down there with which to make large stock corrals. 
These 4 men were F M Lyman Lorenzo Lyman E P Mar- 





”The Union Pacific and Central Pacific railroads met at Promontory, Utah, 
sixty miles northwest of Ogden, May 10, 1869, completing the first trans- 
continental railroad across the United States. 
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quadson & Wm Hatton. They went via Cove creek where 
they loaded the poles & were gone 10 days. Mr Ira N 
Hinckley & John King living at Cove Creek rendered 
assistance. 

About this time Lyman & sons enlarge the capacity of 
their flouring mill. 

July 11th Mr O. C. Holbrook returning from a mission 
to England reports his labors while abroad & on the 17th 
Judge E Partrided [Partridge] calls a caucus Thos Callister 
was elected Chairman & F M Lyman secretary The nom- 
inating committee was E Partridge B H Watts Jno Kelley 
who nominated Jacob Bigler for councilor. Thos Callister 
Representative select man Chas Hall, justices of Peace 
Hiram Mace & O C Holbrook. City officers were for Mayor 
Joseph V Robison Councilors E Partridge F M Lyman 
J GC Owens Lewis Brunson Allen Russell who were elected 
at the August election 

On the 18th July a committee of arrangements for the 
celebration of Pioneer day was named & a bowery erected 
under which the celebration carried out in the good old 
fashioned way & on Sund the 25th a couple of distinguished 
visitors from the reorganized or Josephite church visited us 
at Fillmore they were the sons of the Prophet Joseph Smith, 
viz David & Alexander Smith 

A Gala day for the Sunday schools was had on 31st of 
July which wound up with a dance at night. 

On Sept 5th 1869, Mr N B Baldwin returning Mission- 
ary was one of the speakers he had labored in England as 
did Mr Platte D Lyman who reported his labors on the 
26 Sept 

On Wed & Thursd 20 & 21st October There was a 
general muster of the Malitia of the Pauvan Military dis- 
trict held on Pioneer Creek under Col Thos Callisters com- 
mand & we had a very fine drill 

On the 13 Nov A Co operative sheep herd for the 
county was organized with Thos Callister President E 
Partridge vice president Secretary & Treasurer F M Lyman 
The directors were Culbert King W H Stott Walter Steph- 
ens John Lovell D Thompson & I N Hinkley 

At a meeting on Dec 26 in Fillmore Mr M J Shelton 
introduced the noted Blackhawk & his brother Mountain 
Blackhaw whose days were nearly finished with consumption 
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was sueing for peace feeling his end was near. Mr Reuben 
McBride whose daughter had been left a widow by his 
bloody hands or that of his noted warriors & others were not 
eaisily passified & dident think the people should be too 
lenient with the maurauding Chife who had plundered & 
killed indiscriminately & many of the young men were pretty 
hot around the collar the old chife though on his last legs 
hadent lost all his native ire & said well here is three of my 
men & if I cant make it right let three of your young men 
that feel so (Tobuck) mad go out at one side & fight it out 
but as that would not end the conflict but just inaugurate 
another, cooler heads prevailed though it was stoutly main- 
tained by those making the charges against the chief that 
the indians were generally wrong in their difficulties with 
the whites Bp Partridge took the stand for peace & thought 
it best to let the bloody strugle subside now that the old 
warrior was so near the grave & his counsel was adhered to” 
Jan 5th Mr Thos Callister our representative to Legis- 
lature leaves Scipio for S. L. City where he attends the 19th 
annual session of the legislature returning in February 
Thursd Mar 3rd Col Callister & others & Capt J C 
Owens with cavalry met Prest Young & party at Holden & 
accompanied them to Fillmore where they held meetings & 
the next day drove to Kanosh & held meeting & then to 
Cove Creek fort on their way through the settlements to 
Colorado River where they arrived at the mouth of the 
Riovirgin river Arrizona Mar 16th 1870 
Sund Mar 6th 1870 Mr Hiram Mace reported a short 
mission to the United States as did Thos R King & Joseph 
V Robison on the 13th where they had labored for the last 
five months in the eastern states 
At this date the ladies of Fillmore in conjunction with 
all the ladies of Utah in meeting assembled protest against 
"This dramatic incident is also described by Josiah Gibbs in his article “Black 
Hawk’s Last Raid,” published in the Utah Historical Quarterly, vol. 4, 
no. 4 (October, 1931). In an appended note, Mr. Gibbs says: “Frank 
W. King, a native of Massachusetts, and a Utah pioneer of 1857, a man 
of exceptional courage, honor and veracity, who recently died at Marys- 
vale, of which he was also a pioneer, told the author this narrative, that 
he and his wife during the Indian trouble in Sanpete County, occupied a 
farm a mile or two west of Manti; that during hostilities, and at various 
times, scores of Indians, including Black Hawk, were his guests; that 
strictly observing President Brigham Young’s admonition that ‘it is cheaper 
to feed than to fight the Indians,’ they were invariably fed, and treated 


with like courtesy accorded to whitemen; that not once during their 
visits did the redmen refer to their difficulties with the whitemen.” 
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the Cullom Anti Poligamy law’ under consideration in the 
senate of the United States & on 9th of Apr send their peti- 
tion & resolutions in remonstration to Congress. On the 17th 
a meeting was called & organized a co operative cattle & 
horse raising company called the Millard County Stock 
raising Co & their officers took their oath of office before 
P. D. Lyman J. P. 

Mond Apr 11th 1870 Prest Young & Co were wel- 
comed by the Sunday school at Mr T R Kings where the 
president was stoping while in Fillmore on his way home- 
ward from his southern trip. They proceeded homeward on 
the 12 At a cacus held Mond July 25 (70) a nominating 
committee brot out the following Ticket Delegate to Con- 
gress W H Hooper Com to locate university land John 
Vancot LS Hill Jno Roberry Rept to Territorial legisla- 
ture Thos Callister Select Man D Thompson Sheriff Peter 
Huntsman Coroner J C Owens Co Surveyor T. E King 
Co Recorder F. M. Lyman Co. Supt Schools F M Lyman 
Pound Keeper J C Owens Precinct officers Justice Peace 
Hiram Mace Constable H. J. McCullough Fence viewers 
A Mellville A Russell F H Wilcox This ticket was elected 
Aug Ist 

Aug 31st Prest Young & party arrived at Fillmore & 
hold meeting & on Sept Ist go on their way south returning 
Sept 21st & pass on to Scipio 

On Wednesday Oct 26 1870 The Malitia of Pauvan 
Military dist moved to Camp Loyal at sink of Pine Creek at 
the old ranch where there was a general muster of the 
Malitia of the district on Oct 27 engaging in sham combat 
between infantry & cavalry. Infantry under command of 
Major J S Giles & cavalry under adjutant R A McBride & 
the sham Battle of Muck was fought Frid 28th The Regi- 
ment was formed vacancies filled but inspection of arms 
was hindred by a heavy pourdown of rain congratulatory 
dispatches passed between Gen D. H. Wells of S. L. City 
& Col Callister in the field 

Sat Oct 29th Stake conference was held at Fillmore. 
The Stake Clerk was F M Lyman & his assistant was Nephi 
“The Cullom Bill was introduced into the House of Representatives by Rep. 

Shelby M. Cullom of Illinois in December, 1869. It was the most severe 
indictment against polygamy thus far conceived and was the fore-runner of 
the Edmonds-Tucker Act of 1887. It passed the House but failed to pass the 


Senate. News of its introduction caused great excitement throughout 
the Territory of Utah in 1870. 
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Pratt. N B Dec 18th Thursd Dec 1st 70 Prest Young again 
visited us spoke on home industry & the education of our 
children He passed on south Dec 2 

On Sund Mar 6th 1871 Mr E. M. Webb T. C. Callis- 
ter & J. F. Gibbs were chosen supreintendents of the S. S. to 
suceed F M Lyman & his assistants. About this time the 
Philharmonic Society was organized John Kelly president 

In June there was an inclination with some of our 
county people to bring into the county a large amount of 
Texas cattle despite all efforts of our stock companies to 
improve their breeds of cattle. & in mass meeting a protest 
was raised against the bringing into our midst these texas 
cattle or any inferior breeds 

The cooperative mercantile institution concludes to 
increase its capital stock & bring a steam sawmill & was 
sustained in that move Apr 2nd 

The Celebration of National day & that of Pioneer day 
were as usual occasions of great rejoicings The new feature 
in them was the beautiful singing of the quire under the 
leadership of Wm E Beston 

July 29th 1871 A caucus placed T. R. King A Mellville 
& C R Hakes as a nominating committee for the annual elec- 
tion & this style of doing political business obtained till 1875 
when the peoples party of Millard County was organized 

About this time Mr F M Lyman succeedes Mr John 
Kelley as secretary of the cooperative mercantile institution 
in Fillmore 

Oct 28 The Ward sustained Mr J V Robison as mission- 
ary to England & G Huntsman to the United States where 
they labored till 1873 

About this time means from our county was tendered 
Prest B Young to sustain him against vexations lawsuits 
hurled at him. The land in Utah came into market & As 
an Atty for the City & County F M Lyman of Millard filed 
on the city platt & through him the patents issued to the 
people. The first patent issued was that for the Lyman & sons 
Mill sight Dated Sept 30 1871 for 40 acres 

Feb 3 1872 A mass meeting was held at Fillmore to 
elect delegates to a constitutional convention to be held at 
S L City Feb 19. This mass meeting appointed a committee 
of 6 as a nominating committee to name the delegates 
Nephi Pratt C R Hakes E A Beckstrand J S Giles Jacob 
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Croft & George Finlinson & the following were the nomina- 
tions who were sustained by vote Thos Callister Fillmore, C 
King Kanosh, D Thompson Scipio, P D Lyman Oak City. 
These proceeded to S L City where on the 19th of Feb was 
drafted a state constitution & a memorial to congress for ad- 
mission as a state in to the union 

Mar 16 1872 A caucus nominated Hon Frank Fullmer 
as delegate to congress who was was elected to fill that posi- 
tion as was Thos Callister senator to state legislature & 
F M Lyman as representive. In April The Co operative 
stock herd sent F M Lyman to Pioche Nevada who con- 
tracted to deliver at Pioche 30 head of beef cattle per month 
by T E King who filled the contract made by F M Lyman 
by delivering 30 head each month till November. Gold at 
this time was worth in currency $1.14 

Oct 17 A delegation of indian Chiefs go to Washington 
with the indian agency, viz Wanderodes Antero. Tabiona 
& Kanosh 

This year Mr F M Lyman closed up his account with 
U S revenue assessor O J Hollister as his agent 

The Steam sawmill was placed in Chalk Creek canyon 
& Mressrs Dearden & Davis engineer & sawyers The Co op 
Mercantile institution established A lumber yard. Mr T. E. 
King & Volney King had the contract for furnishing the 
logs & hauling the lumber 

Prest Young who spent the winter of 1872 & 1873 at 
St George returned to S. L. City & returned to St George 
in Nov 1873 in interests of the temple under erection there 

Among the laborers on the temple there was T. E. King 
of Fillmore & D F Rappleye from Kanosh with their 4 horse 
teams & others from different parts of Co. Those who were 
called on Missions to England were F M Lyman L Hol- 
brook & Volney King 

Mar 7th 1874 Mrs Judsons house caught on fire & the 
lady perished in the flames 

Apr 20th Prest Young & Geo A Smith & party returned 
from St George where they had spent the winter Their 
topic was the united order as they traveled through the 
settlement northward & Fillmore fell into line as well as 
other towns & organized themselves into companies for car- 
rying it on & the most of the Co operative companies merged 
into it. The farming was done under one head but where 
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the land farmed was in different places it required different 
superintendents The result of that united movement was 
no more satisfactory to the people of Millard County than 
of other counties that engaged in the united order move 
through the Territory. The general supt of our County 
was Thos Callister The supreintendants of the stock were 
J V Robison & Wm King, Byron Warner Supt at Sink farm 
& T. R. King at the old field 

V King returns from a mission to England on account 
of lung trouble Nov 14 1874 

June 28, 1875, Elder Culbert [King] baptized 85 in- 
dians at Kanosh 

Elder F M Lyman returned from a british mission in 
Oct 1875 as did Elder L Holbrook 

.... the fall of 1875 Mr T R King & family purchase 
land in Circle valley Piute County & in the following 
season carry on farming in that section of the country 
Transferring their stock cattle & horse that & adjoining 
valleys and in the following year move over their & unite 
themselves corelegionists of like mind into the United order 
Bishop Culbert King of Kanosh joins them with his family, 
&.... over to Circle valley from Kanosh 


This concludes Volney King’s 
history of Millard County. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRELUDE TO THE KINGDOM: Mormon Desert Con- 
quest—A Chapter In American Cooperative Experience. 
By Gustive O. Larson. (xiv-+321 pages, $3.50. Frances- 
town, New Hampshire: Marshall Jones Company, 1947.) 


The story of the Mormon “Gathering” is one of sheer romance. With 
limited resources but unbounded faith in God and their own strength under 
the guidance of their chosen leaders, the Latter-day Saints in the early days of 
Utah Territory were able to bring together many converts of diverse nation- 
alities and fuse them into a common whole. In so doing they built a theocracy 
the like of which America had never known. Believing that the true religion 
had been restored to them in the latter days through the agency of Joseph 
Smith and that the millennium was at hand, the Mormons strove eagerly to 
establish the Kingdom of God on this earth. Hence their missionaries were in- 
structed to emphasize to each newly-made convert his personal duty to gather 
and to aid others to gather to Zion, and there help build up the Kingdom. 
“Build up” was to be taken in a very literal sense, for Utah, where the Saints 
took refuge from the persecutions which had driven them from their earlier 
Zions in Missouri and Illinois, was a desert land, and its subjugation was 
dependent upon the united labors of all. 

In Prelude to the Kingdom, Mr. Larson, who is Director of the Latter- 
day Saints Institute of Religion at Cedar City, Utah, has expanded his earlier 
study on the Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company which appeared in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review in 1931. Although this volume centers 
around the work of the P. E. F. Company, which was set up to help the 
worthy poor to emigrate to Zion, it also attempts to cover the various phases 
of cooperative effort by the Mormons throughout their history. There is a 
brief discussion of the gathering to Missouri and Nauvoo, Illinois, but the 
emphasis is on activities in Deseret, the Mormon state which became Utah 
Territory. The author deals with all aspects of emigration from the time of the 
selection of the emigrant until his final arrival in Utah. Two chapters are 
devoted to the dramatic story of the hand-cart pioneers, and a chapter each 
to the Cotton and Iron Missions established by Brigham Young to make the 
Mormon colonies self-sufficient. Mr. Larson terminates his discussion of the 
gathering with the dissolution of the P.E.F. in 1887. The remainder of the 
book is concerned with the cooperative efforts of the Mormons in recent years, 
the most notable of which is the Church Welfare Plan which began to function 
during the depression. Mention should be made of the admirable illustrations 
by Allen H. Lundgren. 


Prelude to the Kingdom is a work of distinct merit. The author has 
utilized to advantage the principal Mormon newspapers, periodicals, and 
manuscripts of the period. In addition, he has drawn on virtually all of the 
standard authorities on Mormon history. Parenthetically, it is good to see that 
the excellent work done by the late Andrew Jenson, Assistant Church Histor- 
ian, is receiving the recognition long its due. Mr. Larson does not appear to 
have exploited the large collection of Mormon diaries and journals which are 
on file with the Utah Historical Society and with the Manuscript Division of 
the Library of Congress in Washington. While these doubtless would not 
change the story as a whole, they would have added to the human interest with 
which the author has been at pains to enliven his book. 


There are two types of good historical writing—the history which is 
written for the intelligent layman and that which is intended for the scholar 
and the specialist in the field. An attempt to unite the two seldom produces a 
happy result. Judged by the strict canons of historical scholarship, Mr. 
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Larson’s study betrays certain weaknesses. The method of citation, the fre- 
quent lack of citation, and the omission of an index all hamper the historian 
in making maximum use of the book. Toward the latter part of the work, the 
author’s enthusiasm for the achievements of the Latter-day Saints tends to mar 
the objective attitude which he successfully maintained through the greater 
part of the book. Then, too, there are a number of inaccuracies in names and 
dates, which are possibly the result of hasty proof-reading: for instance, the 
text (p. 122) states that the Millennial Star commenced publication in 1849, 
while the bibliography gives the year as 1833. Actually it was begun in 1840. 
Moreover, there are omissions in the text, the most serious of which is probably 
the author’s failure to take cognizance of the public announcement in 1852 
of the doctrine of plurality of wives and its effect on conversions, apostasies, 
and emigration. 

The foregoing comments are not intended to minimize the genuine ex- 
cellence of Prelude to the Kingdom. In the opinion of this reviewer, it comes 
closer to being the definitive work on Mormon migrations than any study which 
has yet appeared. 

M. Hamlin Cannon 
Special Staff, War Department 
Washington, D. C. 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE. By Dale L. Morgan. (432 
pages, $3.75. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs Merrill, 1947.) 


Dale Morgan’s greatest achievement with his new book, The Great Salt 
Lake, is that he has given life, personality, and interest to the American 
Dead Sea. Here is a geographical phenomenon that has provided no food, 
minor commercial values, limited recreation, and that in itself has insignifi- 
cant and slightly bizarre scenic appeal. Practically no one has lived on its 
shores; its islands have been uninhabited, with occasional rare exceptions, 
during the century. It has never been a commercial highway, again with 
trivial exceptions. True, it is austere, remote, untamed, often forbidding 
and its location is a considerable inconvenience and occasionally a menace to 
human migration, but these might be considered dubious virtues. Even its 
bird life has been dominated by the raucous, quarreling scavengers, the sea 
gulls, and its animal life is confined to evil smelling larvae scum and minute 
and appallingly salty sea shrimps. 

However, Mr. Morgan has refused to be daunted by the absence of either 
virtue or evil in his subject and he has produced a Lake Series Volume which 
needs no apology. The book has interest, vigor, and a tremendous amount of 
information. The latter is a very common quality in many present day 
histories. Mr. Morgan has managed to make the results of his intensive re- 
search readable. Even Mr. Morgan apparently found limitations in his subject, 
however, because his final chapter has nothing to do with Great Salt Lake, but 
with the future of Utah and her people, spiritually and economically. The 
Lake apparently offers little on either account. 

To this reviewer the early chapters are the best. These deal with the 
archeological and anthropological data concerning the area and with the early 
travels of missionaries, fur traders, and explorers who opened the West in- 
cluding, somewhat incidentally, the Great Basin. There is evidence of elaborate 
research on these matters and the organization and summarization of the 
material is excellent. The bibliographical notes indicate that Mr. Morgan 
has covered the sources now available, including several heretofore unused if 
not unknown. The text substantiates the bibliographical comments. The sec- 
tions on the trappers and explorers are particularly superior. 

Mr. Morgan seems to understand the trapper and scout; and Ogden, 
Carson, Jedediah Smith and Goodyear, and dozens of others, achieve per- 
sonality and historical stature as well. 

Naturally the migration of the Mormons to Salt Lake Valley and their 
subsequent progress and development have prominent place. Mr. Morgan is 
full of admiration and sympathy, but he is also realistic and he hacks away at 
certain widely accepted ideas with considerable energy. One of these is that 
in 1847 Salt Lake Valley—and the other Utah valleys as well—was a grim 
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and forbidding desert, totally unfit for human habitation. His sources make it 
very clear indeed that the Bonneville terraces on the east shore of the lake 
were attractive, in many spots luxuriant, and even inviting to agriculturally 
minded immigrants, and that this fact was well known in the United States, 
particularly among people who contemplated any western movement. In fact, 
all things considered, Salt Lake Valley was the natural, most reasonable, most 
likely spot in the West for Mormon settlement. Mr. Morgan indicates that the 
site of the Mormon kingdom was already reasonably definite before Brigham 
Young left Winter Quarters. 

Mr. Morgan also tilts briefly at the story that the sea gulls saved the colony 
in 1848. He does not deny the presence nor the aid of the gulls, but he 
definitely lifts the incident from the miraculous into the fortuitous and natural. 

There are many interesting individual stories—Miles Goodyear, who was 
the first to build a home in the Great Salt Lake area; the punishing, courageous 
trek of the Bartleson party around the North of Great Salt Lake and on to 
California; Jean Baptiste, the grave-robbing ghoul; the temporarily idyllic life 
of the Wenners on Fremont Island; Alfred Lambourne and his strangely 
passionate love for the lake. These are just a few. It is in these personal sec- 
tions, however, that Mr. Morgan’s weaknesses appear. He presses too much. 
He tries to create minor classics from doubtful material. Certainly the Wen- 
ners were unusual and remarkable people, but Mr. Morgan tries to make 
them more than that, or less, by an attempt at fine, creative writing which 
doesn’t quite come off. Mr. Morgan probably felt sincerely and strongly 
about the various people concerned, but there is a tinge of sentimentality about 
the writing, and the feeling is that the author was trying to be literary. And 
he over-works common cliches. One may hope that Mr. Morgan will hold 
himself to history and social analysis and criticism, where he excels, and 
avoids the pitfalls of creative literature. Most writers seem to think they have 
a novel or two in their systems; I hope Mr. Morgan isn’t troubled by this 
mirage. Even John Gunther wrote Troubled Midnight. 

It is probably carping to want more when so much is given, but a few 
paragraphs on the bird refuge of Bear River Bay and more about the building 
of the Lucin cut-off would have pleased this reader. 

There is an excellent index, most desirable in this type of book, and an 
absolutely first rate commentary on bibliographical material. Plainly few 
people, if any, know as much about Utah’s history as Mr. Dale Morgan. His 
research for this book, intensive and comprehensive as it obviously was, should 
have given the author the basic material for several more. My reaction to this 
probability is one of pleasant anticipation. 

M. R. Merrill 
Utah State Agricultural College 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TALES. Edited by Levette J. 
Davidson and Forrester Blake. (302 pages, $3.00. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1947.) 


Rocky Mountain Tales may be placed alongside the best of the state 
guides produced through the efforts of the Writers’ Program of the Work 
Projects Administration as a compilation of significant tales of the Rocky 
Mountains. Exhaustively the editors have searched through the works of those 
who recorded indiscriminately the fact and fiction of the building of Rocky 
Mountain culture and economy, through copious newspaper files of early and 
recent years, even in the oral lore of old timers, for the gems of unadorned 
fiction which constitute the essence of the folktale. With brief but pertinent 
introductory essays they have woven all this lore into a unified and meaningful 
sequence which makes at the same time compelling reading and sound 
scholarship. 

The scope of this book is sufficiently broad to characterize the greater 
portion of the oral tales that have to do with pioneer days in the Rocky 
Mountain area—at least in those sections which were settled under the moti- 
vation of adventure and the search for easy fortunes in furs, gold, cattle and 
sheep. There are tales of Jim Bridger and the fantastic Yellowstone country 
with its glass and telescopic mountains, its streams that flow down grade so 
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fast that they are whipped up to the boiling temperature by sheer friction. 
The pageant of the Spanish penetration into New Mexico and Colorado where 
they searched for gold in the fabled Seven Cities of Cebola is there to remind 
us that all our cultural origins are not Anglo-Saxon. Yarns of the great 
western migration, both before and after the coming of the railroad, are 
followed by tales of lost or salted mines, and the lore of the origins of frontier 
settlements, such as the story that the quarter-section which is now the 
business district of Denver was once offered in vain in exchange for a barrel 
of molasses. Fictions of the cowhands in their storied life on the western 
range lend color and realism to the culture of the Rockies which may be 
magnified with the passing of time. The daring pranks of Gassy Thompson 
and the stupendous prevarications of the one and only Sergeant O’Keefe 
of the Pike’s Peak weather station are reminders that our own Rockies have 
built up worthy proto-types of Paul Bunyan, Tyl Ulenspiegel, the Baron Mun- 
chausen. 

It is positively refreshing to read in Rocky Mountain Tales a collection 
where it is so evident that selection has been made on the basis of the un- 
adorned folkishness of the narrative and not because of any preconceived 
notion as to what constitutes fine writing. The writers of these authentic 
yarns for the most part wrote not for the sake of writing well but to tell a 
good yarn. They had a story and they told it as it might have been told in 
earlier days, with one foot on a brass bar, the elbow bent. Our pioneer 
ancestors are nowhere dressed up in a cloak of incorruptibility conceived 
through purificatory ancestor worship. 

In contrast to the folk stories of Utah, many of which are purveyed in 
religious single-mindedness and claim historic authenticity, Rocky Mountain 
Tales reflects a culture which is openly materialistic and where a lovely 
fiction is given as much dignity in the lore of the folk as a dubious though 
asserted truth. Let us hope that soon we may have a volume which will treat 
the innumerable legends of the Latter-day Saints with as much honesty and 
breadth as Messrs. Davidson and Blake have treated the tales of a quite 
different though equally vigorous Rocky Mountain culture. 

Austin E. Fife 
Occidental College 
Los Angeles 


NAUVOO THE BEAUTIFUL. By E. Cecil McGavin. 
(354 pages, photographs; $3.00. Salt Lake City: Stevens & 
Wallis, Inc., 1946. ) 


No effort or accomplishment has as great a popular appeal continuing 
over a period of years as incidents in which men or groups are thwarted from 
establishing peaceful and happy adjustments to their environments by ex- 
ternal, malign forces or groups; historical folklore based on such events pro- 
vides an incentive for increased individual and group effort. Utah’s founding 
and development have produced a unique reservoir of source material con- 
cerning the American pioneering epoch of the nineteenth century. 

Nauvoo the Beautiful was written to revivify the accomplishments of the 
early Mormon converts who built the picturesque town on the Mississippi 
River in southern Illinois from a swampy, fever infested area into one of the 
largest and most progressive cities in the upper river basin. It describes the 
seven years from 1839 to 1846 in which the settlers there fought valiantly 
to establish an economic and social empire where the principles of their church 
would control and regulate every human and group activity. The plight 
of the inhabitants whose increase and accumulation of property generated 
excessive envy in their neighbors and distrust throughout the state of Illinois 
became ever more tragic, culminating in armed conflict; they were expelled 
from their city, and left behind them the fruits of six years of arduous labor 
and sacrifice. The author presents descriptions of the beloved city after the 
expulsion and in 1936. ‘ 

Dramatic highlights of the epoch are minutely woven into the sympa- 
thetic portrayal of the devoted efforts of the inhabitants to complete their 
Temple before they felt free to abandon their homes, the constant political 
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and theological warfare, and the helplessness of the majority of the people as 
they fled, half-prepared, from the hostile, aggressive groups which threatened 
their lives. The activity revolves around Joseph Smith, his family, and a few 
of his associates whose characters and achievements are depicted in anecdotes 
and quotations, some of which are published for the first time. The leader 
is presented as a wise statesman, a skillful economic leader, and a man of 
God, but very human and sympathetic towards his family and the flocks over 
whom he presided as “Prophet, Seer, and Revelator.” 

E. Cecil McGavin, the author and a member of the historical staff of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, has not attempted to describe the 
sociological and psychological characteristics of this western frontier move- 
ment but writes rather to strengthen the emotional bridge between the reader 
and the common pride in achievement and fear of persecution. This work 
seems comparable in tone and content to The Rise and Fall of Nauvoo 
written by Brigham H. Roberts in 1900 and will probably supplement it as the 
best in historical literature about the period, accepted by the Latter-day 
Saint Church and people. 

The presentation does not qualify as a socio-historical survey of the time 
because the lives and achievements of the majority of the people have been 
neglected, because certain events are expounded out of proportion to their 
effect upon the total social, economic, and political life of the community, and 
because the motivations and expressions of the tensions and conflicts between 
“in-group” and “out-group” are not forcefully related. The pulsating, vibrat- 
ing forces of energy and achievement are slighted in favor of an enshrinement 
of the Prophet Joseph Smith. The accomplishments of the group between 
June, 1844, and December, 1845, are overshadowed in the work by other 
considerations. 

Nauvoo the Beautiful is flavored by human-interest stories gleaned from 
unpublished diaries, letters, and biographies of early Mormon leaders. It 
contains sixty-three rare photographs in the largest collection of pictures of 
the beloved city. This is a remarkable contribution to the public interested 
in Nauvoo. 

Reta Halford Hail 
Richmond, California 


FOLK ART OF RURAL PENNSYLVANIA. By Frances 
Lichten. (xiv-+-276 pages, with thirteen full page frontis- 
pieces, three tailpieces, three hundred and eight illustrations 
in black and white, and thirty-four illustrations in color; 
$10.00. London and New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1946. ) 


Frances Lichten, in Folk Art of Rural Pennsylvania, has covered the 
various branches of domestic design and decoration during the early years of 
settlement and development in William Penn’s colony. She points out that 
“the common man learned that he could satisfy his deep-seated longing for 
decorative interest through the medium of his objects of daily use.” ‘These 
objects of daily use include those “From the Earth Itself,” “From the Surface 
of the Earth,” “From the Woodland,” “From Beneath the Surface of the 
Earth,” and “The Salvage Arts.” 

Within this wide scope, the author has treated definite raw materials 
such as clay, flax, wool, grain, wood, stone, iron, and tin. She describes the 
basic processes of changing clay into pottery, flax into linen, iron and tin into 
domestic utensils, wool into cloth, straw into baskets, rags into quilts, rugs, and 
paper. These long, tedious, and complex procedures, all by hand, furnish the 
necessary media for self-expression through color and line—the red slipware 
plate with tulips and urn; the “show” towel (Parade Hand-Tuch) with hearts, 
birds, and couplets; the orange-russet coverlet with indigo flowers; the unicorn 
chests of rhythmic pattern in blue, green, and red; the Tree of Life quilt and 
the hooked rug, in variegated design and color; the birth certificate in 
brilliantly-illuminated Fraktur. The author has carefully noted and analyzed 
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the various folk art motifs, folk ornamentation, and folk tendencies in these 
products of the household artisan or the itinerant craftsman. Drawings in 
black and white or in color, of generous size and uniform clarity, illustrate 
every phase of the subject matter. 


The influences of the Old World and of the New are carefully noted in 
the development of the communal arts. “The Colonial era might be called 
the wooden age,” says the author, citing the wealth of items, from houses to 
butter moulds, that were fashioned from ‘“Penn’s Woods” for the use and 
delight of his early settlers. She then points out that the “schrank” or wardrobe, 
the bride-box, casket, chest, weather-cock, dough-trough, salt box, candle- 
box, and dresser were fashioned after the tradition of the Fatherland; the 
rail fence, log cabin, and Conestoga wagon, however, reveal the needs and in- 
fluences of the adopted country. 

It is interesting to recall that William Penn, a Quaker, acquired his 
charter from Charles the Second of England, but to his colony he attracted 
hundreds of hard-working and thrifty farmers and artisans from the war-torn 
Rhineland by his personal invitation and by the promise of political freedom 
and religious tolerance. He also drew to the new settlement many English, 
Scotch, and Irish immigrants, who brought with them their cultural heritage. 
It is mainly with the Palatinate Germans, however, that the author is con- 
cerned. 

In the making of pottery, the oldest of the crafts, the Pennsylvania 
Germans continued the moulding of medieval tiles, Moravian coin-banks and 
mugs, traditional Rhineland forms of plates, crocks, pitchers, and ornaments. 
However, the prolific fruit crops of the new, rich land led to the invention of 
the “poi-schissel” or fruit-pie dish. The trivets and waffle irons were cast in 
the well-known patterns of swastikas, stars, and hearts; but the German 
blacksmith’s box stove gave way, in 1744, to the colonial Franklin stove, 
“half stove, half fireplace.’ New World influences were shown in the tin- 
smith’s (or “‘whitesmith’s”) invention of the Paul Revere lanthorn, and also 
in the use of Independence Hall, George Washington, and other patriotic 
designs on Stiegel glass, furniture, and quilts. 

The motifs used in the various media of folk art include the unicorn, 
double eagle, tulip, peacock, Tree of Life, Median Star, mermaid, and others 
brought over from the Fatherland; about several of these the author has 
recorded delightful anecdotes. Though the tulip is the favorite flower, the 
rose, lily, and other flora are employed; for fauna, these artisans drew the 
horse, deer, dog, and cat; winged creatures included all types of birds, 
pelicans, turkeys (a New World creature), roosters, hens. Geometrical de- 
signs consisted of circles, segments, whirling swastikas, diamonds, Greek Key 
motifs, and stars. Free-hand drawing, naively spaced and balanced, added 
interest and charm to many of the decorations. Pride of origin and owner- 
ship is indicated by the incorporation of the maker’s name, and also that of 
the owner, with the date of creation, into the fabric or surface of the article. 
These signatures were to prove invaluable, later, in authenticating the 
“antiques.” 


The author has given interesting explanations of such words as “tole- 
wear,” “terne plate,” “Haus steier,” “Vorschrift,” “haus segen,” “Hex sign,” 
and “watermark.” She has also explained the difference between “slip” decora- 
tion and “sgraffito”; between “retting,” “scutching,” and “hatcheling” flax; 
between “full cloth” and “pressed cloth”; between pieced and appliqued quilts; 
between woven, braided, and hooked rugs. 

The Pennsylvania German evidenced an almost passionate interest in 
vivid color. Home-made dyes furnished the butternut brown, sumach red, and 
touch-me-not orange for textiles; hand-mixed paints covered furniture, barns, 
utensils, and documents with rich splashes of purple, green, red, blue, orange 
and yellow. The Pennsylvania German liked his color, as he did his food— 
simple, but lots of it. 


What Frances Lichten has done for the Keystone State, others can do 
for their states. This book is excellent not only as a record of folk arts and 
crafts, but also as an illustrated history of the mores of the Pennsylvania 
Germans. The meticulous presentation of facts and the lavish use of examples 
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make it a distinguished contribution to regional lore; for folk art, which re- 
leases the creative ability of a people, also reveals that people to themselves. 
Fairfax Proudfit Walkup 
University of Arizona 


NIKOLINE’S CHOICE. By Margaret Maw. (239 pages, 
with illustrations by Mabel Woodbury; $1.75. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947.) 


Here is a child’s book with more appeal for oldsters with a pioneer 
background than it has for young children who know nothing of the rigors of 
frontier life. It is the story of an emigrant family’s adjustment to American 
ways and of their struggles to exist in the desert. The scene could well have 
been in any of the western states (the story is set in Utah), and the family 
any foreign family, for there is little indication of the peculiarly Mormon ele- 
ments of their life. This is at once a strength and a weakness of the book— 
the thread of becoming Americans running like a stitching of light through it. 
The regular labor of clearing land, building houses, dealing with the Indians, 
maintaining dams and ditches is common to all western life, while the play- 
house and the children’s play schools and theatrical performances are a part 
of the growing-up process regardless of geography. 

The style is simple, almost too simple for adults, the regular pattern of 
sentence becoming almost monotonous. The theft of the land jumper who 
took the family’s farm after the hard work of making it productive is told with 
a restraint that makes it all the more powerful, however; and the flood that 
destroyed their work is equally telling. 

To read this story is like listening to the voice of a grandmother 
reminiscing, the events a little out of focus at times or the incidents telescoped. 
Little Nikoline is a very charming little girl, however precocious, but the rest 
of her family rarely come into clear relief—except her father, whom she 
sometimes sketches in strong, clear lines. 

Children enjoy this book in an unexcited way, but they are not en- 
thusiastic about it. Oldsters like its warmth and sweetness with a nostalgia of 
their own experiences shared. It is like a breath of the open, or the smell of 
sage, or a meadow lark’s song—sweeter because of the memories that it con- 
jures up than it is for itself. 


Juanita Brooks 
St. George, Utah 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


ALICE BARTLETT WOOLF, born and raised in the Uintah Basin, was 
graduated from the University of Utah in 1937, with a major in art. At 
present she combines matrimony, motherhood, and teaching in a casual way 
that leaves her time to draw magazine illustrations and paint portraits. 


ALBERT L. ZOBELL, Jr., writes: “Even as my freshman classes lagged, 
many professors looked up from their notes to find me reading Improvement 
Era proof in class. As my college education progressed, my Era proof was a 
convenient excuse for not getting things in on time; but the University of 
Utah finally gave me my Master’s degree in June, 1945. The following 
September the Era matched it with the title of Editorial Assistant.” 


L. MARSDEN DURHAM was born in Parowan, Utah, in 1919. Having 
been graduated from the University of Utah with high honors (and a Phi 
Beta Kappa key), he commenced study for a doctorate at Harvard. Following 
L.D.S. missionary service in Pennsylvania, he served as regimental chaplain 
with the 382nd Infantry Regiment of the 96th Division, receiving the Bronze 
Star for gallantry in action at the Battle of Leyte and the Purple Heart in the 
Battle of Okinawa. While recovering from shrapnel wounds, he met accidental 
death at Kahuna Falls, Hawaii, on September 25th, 1945. 


DAVID R. TREVITHICK is assistant state director of the Centennial. 
He has taught English at Weber College and served as chairman of the Utah 
Public Welfare Commission. During the war years he was with U.N.R.R.A., 
first as Director of Country Operations in Belgium and Luxembourgh and 
later as a member of an International Fact-Finding Mission to the Far East. 


DR. C. LOWELL LEES, head of the Department of Speech at the 
University of Utah and Director of the University Theatre, served as Chairman 
of the Drama Committee of the Arts Division of the Utah State Centennial 
Commission. 


HALBERT S. GREAVES received his Ph. D. from the University of 
Wisconsin. Following three years of service in the U.S. Navy, he has taught 
speech at the Utah State Agricultural College, and is now Associate Professor 
of Speech at the University of Utah. 


CARLING MALOUF received his undergraduate training in Anthro- 
pology at the University of Utah; he is now completing his doctoral disserta- 
tion at Columbia. An authority on the ethnology of the Gosiute Indians of 
Utah, he has been a member of many archaeological and ethnological expedi- 
tions, and is a frequent contributor to anthropological journals. 


ELMER R. SMITH, Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, was formerly consultant to the U.S. Department of the Interior 
Resettlement Study of the Japanese-Americans. At present he is Viking Founda- 
tion Fellow for the study of the Japanese in Utah. 


After missionary service in South America, JAMES E. ASPER served 
with the Army in Europe and Brazil, returning with four battle stars, the 
Bronze Star, and the Brazilian D.S.C. Last year he edited the University Pen, 
and he is now preparing a book of verse for the press. 
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